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Mature cattle need 14 grams of 


phosphorus daily, and growing 
heifers and lactating cows need 
still more. 


Fed 20 pounds daily of hay con- 
taining .1% phosphorus, the ani- 
mal would get only 9 grams, and 
the phosphorus level of the blood 
would drop suddenly. It may be 
difficult to get the animal to eat 


Whyte uy Fed C od Cartle Sk 





enough bonemeal to make up the 
deficiency. 


By treating the soil with phos- 
phorus and raising the phosphorus 
content of the hay to .2%, the 
animal eating 20 pounds of hay 
daily would get a full 18 grams 
of phosphorus, enough even for 
heavy lactating cows. 
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To raise the phosphorus content of your hays and pastures for 8 
to 10 years ahead, treat your soil with 1,000 Ibs. per acre of 


ARROW BRAND 
Finely Ground 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


HIGH TEST NON-ACID DIRECT FROM MINE 


Send for FREE SPECIAL BULLETIN 


"HOW TO MAKE AN IMPROVED PASTURE” write 
ROBIN-JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street e 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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A COMPOST by MACHINE 
<<“ 


Right In Your Garden Itself! 
— | Amazing New Model-T 


_ ROTO-ETTE 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS — 


All Without Change of Attachment NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! 
WONDERFULLY SIMPLE! 





> bene is the news hundreds of gardening enthusiasts 
have long been awaiting! For here is an inexpensive, 

revolutionary new machine, called the Model T ROTO- 

} ETTE, that prepares your soil for planting ALL IN ONE 

SIMPLE OPERATION! 

Not only does this amazing Model T ROTO-ETTE 


take the place of plow, disc and harrow in one easy 








operation—it also composts simultaneously! All this is 


done through the wonderful new Roto-Miller (patent pend- 








ing) illustrated at the right. This new rotary cam 
Patent Pending 

Picture shows how the new Roto-Miller 

makes composting right in your garden itself 


chopper actually chops up and mixes into your soil with 


ease—weeds, cover crops, manure, mulch, plant or animal 


waste! It will even knock down, chew up and mix practica! for the first time. The Roto-Miller 
standing cornstalks in your garden! is shockproof, almost tangleproof, unbreakable! 
ve 7 > ies acid —— The Roto-Miller, once and for all, eliminates 
} With the revolutionary, new Model T ROTO-ETTE you 


hauling, turning and watering of compost 
don’t have to buy as much fertiiizer or worry about heaps 


expensive barnyard manures, 
Does Other Yard and Garden Jobs, Too! Mail Coupon Today for Your Copy 


But we can't begin to tell you 
POWER LAWN MOWING—A simple change of at- FREE all about the Model T ROTO 
i jiffy. 


tachment, which anybody can make in a ETTE here—how it works—how 
converts the Model T ROTO-ETTE into one of the easy it is to service—how it does a day's work in an 
hour—details on prices, attachments, etc so why not 
sit down right now and mail 
wheels, so you get no untrimmed edges. Cuts us the coupon below for a 
ve: - . : : ather FREE Copy of POWER 
25-inch swath. Follows contour of land perfectly. r 

; GARDENING and POWER 
POWER SNOW PLOWING—Converts to a snowplow COMPOSTING by Ed Robin- 





finest power lawn mowers. It has no overhanging 





- in 2 minutes! Swivels either to right or left. rir really ao 
ave- More "le Address: 
Same attachment is used for grading and light ROTOTILLER pes Dept 
bulldozing. 101, Troy, New York. 
POWER SAWING—Makes cutting wood for stove 
or fireplace a pleasure! Fast, efficient. Cuts any eeseec ene eg 
kind of wood up to 14 inches in diameter ge ane tac., 8 
ept. ® ' 
POWER SCYTHING—Special attachment makes the Troy, New York 1 
MINE Model T ROTO-ETTE a wonderful field mower. l Please cond me FREE by return mail 2 copy 1 
4 Less vibration; less piling up in front. Very flexi- ' of POWER GARDENING and POWER COM- 1 
corners ble to follow centours of rough ground POSTING, by Ed Robinson, author of the | 
° i famous ‘‘Have-More’’ Plan. 1 
,s POWER CARTING—Special 500-pound capacity . 1 
4 earry-all will transport loads all over your place. | NN I gan oh eth a fa Ne ' 
rs All metal construction with swinging tail gate. \ ' 
: po Address oo... eeeeeeeseeeeeeeresseeeeneeens , 
- You'll be Amazed at Its Price! } 1 
. te ' 
° There is absolutely no other power machine 1 City — sesereees oe Bale .....0ee I 
: which can do the variety of jobs the Model T 1 Check here if you would like information 1 
. g meg’ p f 
. ROTO-ETTE performs at anywhere near the cost. , about becoming a Rototiller Dealer. We 4 
. 7 E have a few good territories still open. ' 
® Best of all, it will run all day on a gallon of gas! = 
peeee. —_———§—— = =| ee ae ee ee oe 
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Two 


YOURS FREE 


TWO BOOKLETS ON HEALTHFUL LIVING FROM THE ORGANIC VIEWPOINT. 
1. Gardening in Cod’s Way 2. Better Food, Better Health, etc. 
Contains the A.B.C.’s of organic garden- How to save on your food bill. How to 










Better Food 
Better Health 


Less Cupense ing in a nutshell. This booklet was favor- promote better health for yourself and your 
ond ably reviewed by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 family. Will lead every earnest reader to 
No issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. become a didate for abundant health 
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Doctor Bills 





Yes, 


lets with 


Unusual! 


and a successful life. 


this Special Offer is made to you in order to acquaint you with our supreme 


our compliments. 


quality natural health foods and organic food specialties. Order some of the fine foods 
listed below today, and by return mail you will receive the above two marvelous book- 





HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful out 
ty flavor. 


Easily digested 





ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 





PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 

heated or processed to destroy the del- 

leate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
for stimulati 





F. Contains large amounts of calcium, promoting dig 8 
of or quality, freshly hulled in thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
the “United States. carefully hand-selected —> salads or in cereals. 

3 Ibs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 2 Ibs. $2.50 . $6.00 24 Ibs. $1.00 5 tbs. $1.95 


ee 
DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Exeelient flavor and unusually rich 





DEAF SMITH BREAD ae 






CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—F inest 


, ; Stoneground. Phenomenally high in quality Barbadoes Cane Molasses. Not 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements mineral substance necessary to build te be confused with so-called Biack- 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- teeth, bones, and r sease. strap as this is the first run of syrup 
cially invafuable for building sound Deaf Smith flour con times before any of the vitamin and mineral 
healthy teeth in growing —".. as many minerals as the average flour. laden sugars and iron are removed. 
3 ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 3 tbs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 3 gt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. 10 Ibs.) 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
Ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to biend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 ibs. 65¢ 6 tbs. $1.25 
ORGANIC BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
Ground into 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make bread or muffins with a 
most delicious flavor. We recommend 
the use of the potato meal listed be- 


st 








DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—A stone- 
ground cereal food made from the d 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully b 





n 

sesame seeds for super-health- JX 
qualities. | meen — 

2 Ibs. $1.35 tbs. $3.15 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooki As a cereal topping it 
hasn't any “equal for flavor. 

5 tbs. $1.10 10 Ibs. $2.10 








MILLET-SES-SUN OTe tasty 
combination of Wulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds. Stoneground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 








WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light. 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
lor. he preferred sugar to use 
frostings, or for preserving 

ng molasses would 





; Contains many im nt minerals for i 
ow taal crumb — - bedy-building. ore be undesirable. 
, = 2 Ibs. $1.25 5 tbs. $2.95 bs._ $1.00 10_tbs._ $1.95 


OOO — ee ee) 
ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
wn beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 















HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts sti pation. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 








NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 





vitamin B complexes, and 









































4 biologically complete protein. other valuable nutrients. 
TEGULRS BREAD FLOUR Se 3s. oe oe 8h at —— 
—Stone- 

h.D. Ground 100% whole wheat flour for SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
economical baking. Made from a pre- kaline reaction. Richest in protein of potato with the valuable minerals re- 
mium grade hard winter wheat which all known foods. High in calcium, tained. Ideal for use in making whole 
will give excellent results for breads hosphorus and i Use in wheat bread. Will make the bread 
and yeast raised baked goods with de- making soymilk, bread, muffins, and moist and tender with firm crumb. 
lightful flavor. cookery for added protein. Excellent for gravies and sauces. 

5 Ibs. 85¢ 10 Ibs. $1.65 25 Ibs. $3.75 3 Ibs. 80¢ 6 tbs. $1.50 3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 ibs. $1.80 
YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! to cereals or cookery 
ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- Children love its fine flavor and lack alue. Also has remark 
lenta.’ Ground into a medium fine- of mushiness. Blended with hulled able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. millet or raw wheat germ makes it a sitive stomachs. 
3 ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 tasty dish! | tb. 65¢ 2 ths. $1.10 
HOW TO EAT SAFELY ina Poison. 3 !08. 75¢ 6 ibs $145 SUNFLOWER SEED BOOKLET—The 
ed World—Do you realize that many RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- Miracle Food! Amazing health facts 
foods, attractively offered and innocent- lets, 1.024 pages, $1.00 Postpaid! A about the amazing sunflower seed. 
ly purchased by you may be seriously marvelous value! This series of book- Tells how to eat sunflower seeds. Con- 
harmful te your health? BE SAFE! lets covers every phase of health and tains testimonials from many readers. 
Protect your health by following the right living in harmony with organic 60 pages with illustrations by J. |}. 
information in this book. Author: principles. A bargain you cannot miss. Rodale. Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1. Postpaid. 32 booklets on Right a $1 Pod. Food 50¢ P. P. 
| : | In Tp Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral \ -_* 
HOW TO ORDER: N.B. from vegetables, fruits, nuts and seeds! 

1. List items desired and total weights. | nw than two minutes you can convert sunflower or | 

2. In chart below, your State shows postage to be sesame seeds into a drink so delicious and healthful 
shed = for each pound of merchandise. that it will simply amaze you... yet so fine it will 

pass thru a tea strainer! it's NOT a juicer... It's 

, OR- Include postage charges to your remittance. Excess NOT a grinder... It’s the most unusual device of its 

1DEN- postage will be. refunded ° kind! Write for complete information. No obligation. 

ation, ne ae ee ee ee ae ae ae ae —_—_- —_— ae oe —— 
Edi- See 2 Serer 9¢ | KANSAS ....9¢ |MINN. ..9¢ JN. J. ..... i eis00s 15¢ | UTAH ..10¢ 
ARIZ. ..12¢ [FLA. ....... We Mle. $5.006450< 7¢ | MISS. ..9¢ | N. MEX. CES BGs ccccesces ‘|. eee... 

Minor ARK. ...9¢ OA. Laiciesiaceed a epee geen 7 Di: cccsed Ey. Ee xeosees 9¢ | VA %¢ 

Sub- CALIF. .13¢ JIDAHO ..... 12¢ [MAINE ..... 10¢ | MONT. .12¢ ]N. D. ....... 6 4S. GC. ...... 9¢ | WASH 13¢ 

t: COLO. .10¢ J ILLINOIS fh ae ee, 20 Bl Vo evcece S. DAK — VA. 7¢ 

States CONN. ..9¢ [IND. ........ 6¢ | MASS. ...... 9¢ | NEV. 12¢ |OHIO ...... TE PVs ccces 7¢ | WYO. ..10¢ 

Weer o. © ...%¢ ewe .....02 7¢ IMICH. ...... 7¢ IN. H. ...9¢ |[OKLA. % | TEXAS 10¢ | wis. 7¢ 

$5.00, " DEPT. OF-150, 2611 N. JONES ST. 

omer WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS Meee a tlie 

Legust SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF THIS AD. Additional copies of this price-list will be mailed free and postpaid 

. to names you send us. DOCTORS: We will gladly send you copies in quantities for distribution to your patients 

ce a 

ve Act January, 1951 3 
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Letters 


A Mouse Has More Talent 
Than You Think 


Dear Sir: 


The other day my neighbor and I 
were talking about mice. He advanced 
the theory that a mouse can climb 
up a straight wall. I told him “Oh no! 
No one has ever classed the 
mouse with climbing ani- 
mals. They may climb 
short distances under favor- 
able conditions only.” 

sut he insisted that there 
was no place in his house 
that mice could enter and 
yet they did, so he finally 
concluded that they came 
through an open upstairs 
window. Putting a screen over that 
effectively barred all further mice 
from admittance. 

Even though, I thought him slight 
ly “tetched.” I began to experiment, 
also having mouse trouble. The only 
place I could find where they got in- 
to our home was through the electric 
fuse box installation. (That was be- 
fore the house was finished.) So I 
nailed some strong paper over the 
two by fours on the inside and waited 
to see what would develop. 

Sure enough, about three days later 
I heard a mouse in behind the paper. 
To get in it had to climb a stucco 
wall for four feet, then along twelve 
inches of smooth board, which it did. 

Building a feed bin in the chicken 
barn I kept this discovery in mind, 


4 








and not only closed off the bot- 
tom and walls, but sealed the top al- 
most air-tight as well. 

For two years—no mice. Then they 
got in, and since they have deter- 
minedly found a way now and again. 
But the point I want to bear out is 
this: Once they got in they set about 
to make as many other inlets and out- 
lets as possible, and you should see the 
work they did and where! 

Climbing up a smooth wall of floor- 
ing lumber, hanging on the ceiling, 
they would chew away at what appear- 
ed to them to be a point of access. 
They did an enormous amount of 
work at a point that offered no partic- 
ular foothold at all, being entirely 
smooth. 

Continuing my mouse investiga- 
tions, I noticed that a bag of white 
flour exposed on the floor of a local 
feed store did not seem to be touched 
by rodents. One of the employees 
commented on this peculiar situation. 
He said that although they had been 
totally unable to keep mice out of the 
feed room, even though it was lined 
with tin, the mice never touched the 
white flour. They know it isn’t worth 
eating. 

H. Hoehn 
New Westminister, B. C. 


Much Might Be Said 
On Both Sides 
Dear Sir: 


Farmer David Sander (whose letter 
appeared in last month’s issue) must 


The Organic Farmer 





not judge other reader’s reactions to 
the so-called “‘titillating” articles in 
The Organic Farmer in the light of 
his own preferences. His letter pro- 
vokes the question: “Has the narrow 
field of technical specialization in- 
vaded the agricultural field?’ 

Most of us are now quite aware 
of the one-sided, over-specialized my- 
opia of the technical and professional 
school graduates. These are the un- 
happy people who know nothing of 
the liberal arts, or the historical back- 
ground of the civilization in which 
they pursue their narrow path. Can 
Farmer Sander be a happy and suc- 
cessful man if he knows nothing of 
the history of agriculture...the soil 
experiments of our early leaders... 
the real curiosity concerning the pro- 
clivities of nature? 

The respectfully suggests 
that Farmer Sander subscribe to one 
of the many home-and-farm ‘make it 
yourself” magazines. If The Organic 
Farmer is to resemble the culturally 
sterile bulletins of 


writer 


the various state 
university schools of agriculture, the 
romance of the soil and the seed will 
be entirely superseded by materialism 

which is not concerned with natural 
or organic functions. 

No, dear Mr. Editor, heed not the 
singular demands for a magazine of 
narrow, views. The 
essence of organic farming is that of 
farming in accordance with natural 
laws. The writer does not read The 
Organic Farmer for the latest decree 
on how to build the one and only 
perfect compost box; the magazine is 
read to discover 


contemporary 


how others have 
solved their individual problems, and 
from that 
problems. 

Moreover, The Organic Farmer is 
a dignified, scholarly publication of 
rare warmth; educational without 
evangelism; interesting without resort 
to cheap publicity stunts; and above 
all, natural and logical. 


to be able to solve other 


Name Withheld 
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Comment From 
The Author 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in 
comment on my articles—he liked one 
and disliked another in the same 
issue. If Mr. Sander would stop to 
think about it, learn a lot 
from lessons of the past; they often 
help to prevent mistakes of the 


Mr. Sander's 


he could 


present. I’m glad to say, however, 
that his was the only adverse com 
ment. I have received quite a few 


letters saving how much the readers 
got out of the series. 

Alden Stahn 

Basking Ridge, N. J. 


Ed. So 


hai e we. 


Add New Litter Instead of 
Taking Out the Old 


Dear Sir: 

On page 64 of the November issue 
you make the following statement, 
which it seems to me is not good ad- 
vice: 

“If the (poultry) litter has become 
damp, it is much easier to clean the 





chicken house now and to put in 
fresh litter than it will be in a few 
weeks from now.” 


There is nothing untruthful about 
that statement. If you are going to 
clean out the old litter and replace it 
with dry straw I guess now would be 
easier than later. My point is that to 
clean out the old litter is not the solu- 
tion (except for a few days) to the 
problem of damp litter. Unless some- 
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FER+TR-EL 


What is it? 
= is an ORGANIC SOIL CONDI- 
FER+TR EL TIONER, selentifically biended te 
sive your soil a balanced ration not only of PHOSPHATE 
and POTASH but also all the necessary TRACE ELE- 
MENTS. Blended in proper proportions are CALCIUM 
and MANGANESE, so necessary to make phosphate and 
potash available for the plant roots. 

FER + TR—EL is available in several blends to 
correct any and all soil deficiencies. 
A special blend has been prepared to which has been 
added a compressed HUMUS-MAKING material, render- 

ry it - valuable for house plant culture. 
sample 3 Ib. package of (Special) 
is ready for mailing any- FER+TR—EL (Blend) 
where in the U. S. for $1.00. Full directions enclosed. 


Order FER+TR—EL Use It 
aad 7 * + 
SOIL TESTING SERVICE 
We are equipped to make lete soil lysis, includ- 





ing humus content, and recommend the proper ORGANIC 
MATERIALS to correct the deficiencies found. A nominal 
fee of $1.50 per each sample is made for this service. 
De not waste time and money on your soll until you 
know its deficiencies. 


Have Your Soil Analyzed— 
It Will Pay You! 


ee ae” - 
Ask for further information on our FER +TR—EL 


various Soil Conditioners and quan- 
tity prices. 


* x * * 
EARTHWORMS 


(Domesticated) 
They are Nature's helpers—constantly turning your soil. 
A deficiency of EARTHWORMS makes your soil less 
fertile. They turn waste inte HUMUS. 
Now we have found how to add Earthworms direct 
from hatehery to soll. ASK US ABOUT IT. 


400-500 Earthworms $3.00 
800-1000 = 5.00 
1200-1500 » 7.00 


Full instructions with order. 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
West thereof please add 10% to order. 


Send 15¢ in stamps for the complete story on 
Earthworms, with new features added. 


ORGANIC GARDENS + owe sae 
Look for our Plant ad in this issue 








COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 






@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
@ PILED 


Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wicnita. KANSAS 

















thing more is done it won't be long 
until that new dry litter will be even 
wetter than the old litter was. 

There is a solution and it is right 
down your alley. At the Ohio experi- 
ment station at Wooster, Dr. Kennard 
has been doing some extremely practi- 
cal and valuable experimenting with 
the use and re-use of “built-up” litter 
in poultry houses. He has shown that 
by adding more and more litter (or- 
ganic) material and not taking out 
the old, you get in time what is es- 
sentially a compost heap. Bacteria, 
using the nitrogen of the poultry 
droppings and also the moisture, break 
down the organic matter and, in the 
process, release heat. 

The temperature five or six inches 
down in such a “built-up” litter is 
considerably higher than that of the 
air above, so there will be no conden- 
sation of moisture from the air as 
would be the case with any new litter 
material. 

Kennard has also found that with- 
in this compost-like deep litter the 
Animal Protein Factor and other 
nutritional elements are regularly pro- 
duced. Built up litter is a health 
promoter as well as a time saver. 

Probably in many poultry houses a 
good ventilation plan (it can be very 
simple) is just as badly needed as bet- 
ter litter management. I am sold on 
exhaust fans that run continuously. 


Assoc. Prof. L. E. Weaver 


Department of Poultry Husbandry 
New York College of Agriculture 


Tip On Fastening Wire 
Dear Sir: 


Just read an article in The Organic 
Farmer to wrap hardware cloth 
around young fruit trees to prevent 
mice and rabbit damage. I wish to 
pass a tip along to other readers. 
Use a hog ringer and clip the wire 


The Organic Farmer 





together at top, bottom, and center 
for a quick, smooth job. 
Francis A. Earle 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Vetch Seed 
Dear Sir: 

Reference is made to your October 
issue in which a reader asks where to 
buy vetch seed. For your informa- 
tion this seed can be purchased from 
the Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, 
lowa. This past September we planted 
five acres of vetch, but believe that a 
stand of rye with it would be better. 
We are quite enthused about the pos- 
sibilities of vetch. 

Your articles on Bob Seeds were 
some of the finest you have printed. 
We would like to see more articles 
of that nature in the future. Bob 
Seeds used cowhorn turnips, and 
Paul Keene mentions using them in 
the November issue. Although we 
would like to try them next year, we 
are unable to locate a source of the 
seed. 

Stanley Creswick 
Cantril, Iowa 


Ed. Will any readers who know of a 
source of cowhorn turnip seed please 
get in touch with Mr. Creswick or The 
Organic Farmer? 


Wants to Read 
About Bread 


Dear Sir: 


The terrible, chemically bleached 
flour of which our common bakery 
bread is made is something that 
should be vigorously denounced and 
exposed. Like Bob Seed’s cornmeal, 
you can starve a man on it. Yet in 
European countries bread, made of 
non-bleached white flour, is the staff 
of life. No doubt you have paid some 
attention to this subject in past num- 
bers, before I became a subscriber. 
Rut you must have a whole crop of 
new subscribers like myself that would 
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SMART 
FARMERS 
AND 


DEALERS 
\ 


are talking about 


GREEN SAND 


MARL and 
INCREASED 
PROFITS 


FARMERS: 


Green Sand Marl, a glauconite potash 
mineral means increased yields and de- 
creased costs. One application lasts 
a long time. An old product yet one 
of the most recent entries into the field 
of organic farming! See our ad on 
back cover of this issue. 
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WRITE TODAY 


| 

| 

| 

| 

In the short space of six | 

| months, Green Sand Mar! has be- | 

come the most popular soil remin- | 

eralizer in the field of organic farm- 

ing. It is now being used all across | 

| the country. Dealerships are open | 

for the first time. Use the coupon 

below for | 
details. 


information and more 


| National Soil Conservation, Inc. | 
Suite 906, 90 West St. | 

| New York 6, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: l 
| am interested in becoming a l 
| 

| 


| green sand dealer. Please send 
| complete information. 

Name ") 

Street 
| City State J 









CLEAN PLOWING 


eg” destroy 


, CORN 
BORERS 


Start your corn borer 
control early by bury- 
ing the borers that 
spend the winter in 
stubble and trash. 
Nothing does it like 


THE 2-BLADED 


LANTZ Koit: 


OLTE 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Only Lantz has a 2-bladed coulter ... and it 
will cut through and cover more trash than 
any single-blade coulter. The Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter enables a moldboard plow to do a 
cleaner covering job...once over. Helps 
destroy the winter borer and makes later 
controls more effective. No time spent in 
clearing clogged plow ...no big investment. 

Get the original, patented Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter. Thousands of satisfied users. Write for 
FREE literature and name of nearest dealer. 

We also manufacture the Lantz Original 
Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork and the Lantz 
Sickle Grinder. 


LANTZ MFG. CO., INC., Dept. 420, Valparaiso, Ind. 





THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID seal FOOD 





RU 4 M? 'S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Can be applied NOW or any time. Usually pays for 
itself first crop. Won't leach out of the soil so 
benefits crops for years. Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO., Chicago 3, III. 














be pleased to read a piece about bread 
and flour. 
Lawrence Fernsworth 
Warner, N. H. 


A Stake Body 
Dump Truck 


Dear Sir: 


Many construction contractors have 
a dump hoist mounted on stake body 
trucks for hauling bulky materials 
such as lumber, enabling the driver 
to unload the truck merely by operat- 
ing the hoist. Since most organic ma- 
terials, such as leaves, hay, straw, etc. 
are bulky and light weight, a stake 
body truck can haul a much larger 
load than the dump trucks. 

Most farmers now have stake body 
trucks for hauling livestock, hay and 
other produce to market, and these 
trucks can be readily equipped with 
dump hoists. 

Carl J. Shive 
Trenton, N. J. 


Cull Celery 
Makes Good Mulch 


Dear Sir: 


I have a very sandy soil. I also have 
available a great deal of cull celery 
from the local packing sheds that I 
hauled out and dumped in piles. 

This celery is treated with an in- 
secticide made up of some form of 
bluestone. The present practice is to 
wash it for packing, and even the cull 
stuff goes through the water. An 
average load of it, if left undisturbed, 
will melt to nothing in a few weeks. 
Has this material any fertilizing value? 

Creth L. Hawkins 
San Louis Obispo, Calif. 


Ed. That cull celery would make won- 
derful mulch or sheet compost. Wash- 
ing probably gets off enough of the 
insecticide to prevent any harm being 
done. 
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Winter Cover Crops 
Dear Sir: 


I have a problem. It is almost im- 
possible to plow in the spring here for 
corn as it remains wet late many 
years. Also, this farm is infested with 
cockleburs, so it is almost necessary 
to plow in the fall after oats so they 
do not seed. 

Now, could I use rye as a cover 
crop for over winter and still be able 
to work it in the soil enough without 
again plowing? Or could you suggest 
a better winter cover crop? This is 
a rented farm and it is impossible to 
let any land lay idle except what goes 
into hay and pasture. 

Glenn R. Banwart 
West Bend, Iowa 


Ed. Rye planted after fall plowing 
should serve your purpose very well. 
It will put on a good growth during 
the winter and can be disked in next 
spring. Oats are a very good cover for 
fall planting because they freeze back 
as soon as winter sets in. 


How to Use 


Commercial Compost 
Dear Sir: 


I do considerable farming on a 
right large basis. For instance, I have 
approximately 100 acres in cotton; 75 
in tobacco; 200 in corn plus more in 
soy beans and other crops. I have one 
small tract consisting of approximate- 
ly 18 acres on which I have been con- 
templating experimenting with some 
of the compost manufactured by 
Frazer in Illinois. 

The information I would like to 
get is this: 

Should I use any other materials 
other than the compost as it is de- 
livered to me here? Also, approxi- 
mately how much per acre should I 
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PTL ABIL LY 
GRASS SEEDING 
PULVERIZER 
AND PACKER 


SEEDS LEGUME AND BROME- 
PULVERIZES AND PACKS THE SOIL 


Ahk AT THE SAME TIME 


CHARLES V. SIMPSON, TETONKA FARMS, 
WATERVILLE, MINNESOTA, says: 


“Prior to the use of Brillion SURE-STAND 
Grass Seeder we were seeding at the rate of 
from 8 to 10 pounds of seed per acre. Beginning 
this year, through the use of our Brillion Seeder 
we have obtained very good stands of alfalfa 
at the rate of 4 pounds per acre. In the case 
of our alfalfa brome mixtures we used 41/2 
pounds of brome and 2'/. pounds of alfalfa. 
This mixture has formed a very satisfactory 
stand. On the 120 acres of legume seeding that 
we have done this year the saving in the cost 
of seed alone paid the original cost of the 
machine.”’ 











Write today for name of nearest 
dealer and the complete Brillion 
SURE-STAND story. 


Write today for FREE | 
New folder SS -30 


BRILLION> WISCONSIN 





A healthy field of mid-west hybrid corn. 


GIVE YOUR SOIL NEW LIFE! 


Re-mineralize with Martin’s Granite Dust | 





A natural rock supplying potash and 16 trace elements FREE oe 
it today! 1 
You'll be amazed at the results when you re-mineralize your 
soil with Martin’s Granite Dust. Just one application lasts for 
years... won’t leach out... won’t deteriorate! Easy to apply 
with spreader, drill, or with a composite mixture. Ideal for all 
crops—since potash is one of the most essential major elements. 








Can be applied year ‘round with the same profit-increasing hi 
results. It’s safe...can be applied to growing crops... con- d 
— : - ) : 
tains just natural minerals your plants need! Order today. 
Large or small orders accepted with same prompt delivery. te 
Write for information and prices on your requirements and our a 
free booklet on Martin’s Soil Builder. is 
sc 
BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS Bally 2, Pa. ig 
re 
j , fa 
use for cotton, for tobacco and for tation and other local conditions. If e 
corn? in doubt, consult your county agent Ww 
J. R. Young or experiment station, but be careful C1 
Dunn, N. C. to use natural fertilizers instead of the 
’ chemicals they will probably recom- h: 
Ed. Whether you use the compost mend 
sk a : . Ol 
alone or in combination with phos- dl 
phate and potash rock depends on a 
whether your soil is in great need of Dr. Mayo Carried Around ‘ 
° ° ( 
those two elements. Have it tested His Own Goat pe 
and find out. Suppose the test shows — 
that it does need them. Then it would e 
be advisable to use 10 tons per acre of I note in The Organic Farmer a 
: . Ww 
compost along with about 1000 Mr. Ryan asking questions about hi 
pounds per acre of phosphate and _ goat’s milk. If he uses goat’s milk, he bs 
potash rock, the exact amount depend- is using the best milk available. th 
ing on whether you want a short or Dr. Henry Mayo of the Mayo clinic, ia 
a long term treatment. The compost Rochester, Minn., always had a com- ‘a 
and other fertilizer should be broad- partment for his milk goat when he , 
° V 
cast at a time when it would be ad- traveled. If goat milk was good me 
visable to disk it in right away. The enough for him it is good enough for - 
varying amounts to be used for cotton, Mr. Ryan. 
tobacco and for corn depend greatly George Reichert 
' = 4 th 
on the variety, their place in the ro- Shreveport, La. fa 
10 e The Organic Farmer so 
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With the Editor 


By J. I. RODALE 


Floods and the Organic Method 


T THE moment there is a tremen- 

dous driving rainstorm that is de- 
luging everything and causing terrible 
damage. It is uprooting old trees and 
tearing off roofs of houses. It is pouring 
a heap of rain. I know one thing that 
is happening. On our farm the soil is so 
soft and porous that every drop of water 
is being drunk in to act as a welcome 
reserve for our crops. But on other 
farms in the vicinity, from past experi- 
ence, we know that much of the water 
will wash off the land and go into the 
creek. 

Why is this? Because for eight years we 
have been piling the organic matter into 
our farm. Our neighbors have used 
chemical fertilizers which have harden- 
ed their soil to such an extent that it is 
now resistant to the entry of the rain 
waters. 

When we purchased our farm about 
nine years ago there were two places 
where the water used to stand after a 
heavy rain, forming ponds. They were 
bowl-like low spots. After about two or 
three years of the organic method I 
noticed one day after an unusually 
severe rain that there was no standing 
water in these two places. To me it 
seemed a miracle. I knew at once what 
had caused the change. 

As the years went by we always noticed 
the standing ponds on _ neighboring 
farms’ low spots, indicating that their 
soil was much harder than ours. There 
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was another implication in this. 
sloping parts of their farms the rain 
would wash off into the roads taking 
valuable topsoil along with it, but on 
our land, the soil being more absorbent, 
the rains are absorbed on these slopes 
and we lose very little into the ditches 
and roads. After we added strip and con- 
tour farming we did not lose a thimble- 
ful of soil during the rains. The answer 
can be seen in our ditches and in those 
of neighboring farms. 

The day after the heavy rainstorm 
that I spoke of at the head of this article, 
we hopped into our car and went for a 
trip of inspection. On our place there 
was not a drop of standing water. Not 
a single drop! The land had taken these 
heavy rainwaters in its stride. But as 
we rode along and observed other farms 
we saw pond after pond—a dead give- 
away to their destructive method of 
farming, with its accent on chemicals. 
Here and there we would come across a 
low spot that did not have a standing 
pond. No doubt these were on farms 
that had a supply of manure. Yet we saw 
many a dairy farm with standing ponds, 
indicating that they were heavy users of 
chemical fertilizers. 

It is a known fact that the use of 
chemical fertilizers destroys the struc- 
ture of the soil. It kills bacteria and 
gives rise to the wrong kinds of organ- 
isms. The soil becomes hard-packed. 
Farming is much more difficult in such 
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a soil. If the maintaining of a good soil 
structure were the only benefit of the 
organic method, it would be worth- 
while to follow it, although there are 
dozens of others. It is this conservation 
of water on our land which is one of the 
important factors in giving us higher 
yields — 40 per cent higher than the 
average of our section. The organic 
method is also helping us to get more 
minerals and vitamins into our crops. 

Some of the farms in our section have 
developed what I call field ulcers in these 
low spots. The standing waters give 
rise to the multiplication of anaerobic 
bacteria, that is, bacteria that can live 
without oxygen, and when a crop is 
planted the results on those spots are 
exceptionally poor. I recently saw a 
crop of oats planted in such a field and 
nothing but weeds came up in the low 
spots. 

When we first bought our farm 
the land was so hard that when there 
was a driving rain the waters came 
plunging down into the low ground 
where the house stands, like a Niagara, 
washing out the road every time and 
doing other damage. At an expense of 
a thousand dollars we built big drain- 
age channels so as to make these rampa- 
ging waters behave. For one year we had 
the benefit of them. Then the land be- 
gan to subdue the water, and no more 
came into the grounds. We now have a 
white elephant—an elaborate system of 
water control with no water to control. 

In those early years the situation was 
made worse by the waters from the farm 
above us. We had to take all of it, and, 
added to our own, it was sent in a ditch 
under our road to the farm ahead of us 
in the watershed. Thus adding water 
after water from farm after farm it 
eventually reached the river. 

In an unusually heavy rain the water 
would get out of bounds and spill over 
into the road, causing a flood. Today 
we absorb not only our own rain water, 
but that which comes from the farm 
above us, so that we do not send a 
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tumblerful to the farm ahead of us in 
the watershed. 

Do you realize the significance of 
such soil absorbency to the flood prob- 
lem? If every farm in the country was 
operated by the organic method there 
would be much less flooding. I do not 
say that organic farming would elimin- 
ate it entirely, but it would cut it to less 
than half of what it is. When the 
ground is frozen and much water can- 
not be absorbed into it, melting snows 
will cause floods on the best of lands. 

It would pay the government to start 
a plan to see that all organic matter 
that is now being burned or wasted 
gets returned to the land. Flood damage 
would be reduced. Think how much 
money is now being spent for the build- 
ing of levees and on other flood con- 
trol measures. Let us put the sand bags 
figuratively into the soil in the form of 
organic matter. That is where the levees 
should be. 

Unless the U. S. government makes a 
national project out of it, enlisting the 
aid of the army as well as the unemploy- 
ed in times of poor business, this job 
will not get done in our time. It is a 
task for the army for two reasons. First, 
if the problem is not soon solved it will 
become a threat to our existence. Second, 
the army is in charge of flood control 
anyhow. It is stupidity to build walls 
at river banks and to spend millions in 
engineering projects to hold back flood 
waters when so much organic matter 
that could act as a blotter to the soil of 
our farms is wasted. 

One farmer whom I know claims that 
the hard pan on his soil comes up to the 
third rail of his fence. A place like that 
needs something to help those rushing 
waters soak in. 

About six years ago I attended a flood 
control meeting that the army was hold- 
ing at the local court house. Very little 
was then known of the organic method. 
The mayors of all the little towns 
around here were each given an oppor- 
tunity to get up and make a statement. 
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There must have been about twenty of 
them. What did each one say? He de- 
scribed the extent of the recent flood 
damage and gave in dollars and cents 
the value of the flood damage in his 
community. 

The sameness of the statements was 
monotonous and damage figures mount- 
ed up into the millions of dollars. I had 
gone there merely to listen but when I 
saw that these men completely overlook- 
ed what lay at the bottom of the floods I 
arose and asked for a chance to say some- 
thing. It was getting late in the evening 
and everyone was tired from the un- 
interesting speeches they had had to 
listen to. When I told them that one of 
the greatest offenders in causing floods 
was the use of chemical fertilizers you 
should have heard the laughter. They 
laughed me right out of that meeting, 
classing me as some kind of crack-pot 
who always goes to public meetings and 
who is deranged in some way. 

I know that the army has its hands 
full at the moment, but I trust that soon 
there will be peace and that the army 
will give this matter the attention it 
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Think about getting more organic matter into your soil if ponds like this one form after a rain. 





deserves. Will someone please clip this 
article and send it to the Flood Control 


Branch, U. S. Army Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. as a suggestion. 
A few years ago I observed the tail 


end of a flood in Illinois and Missouri. 
Over vast areas the flood waters had re- 
ceded, but they left in their wake thou- 
sands of small ponds and low areas where 
the water was unable to sink in. Any 
child could see that the soil of the whole 
region was hardened, and that if the 
farmers had fallowed a little, planted 
some green manure crops and used rock 
fertilizer instead of chemicals, the rivers 
would never have flooded. 

Why will people be so blind? Why 
do the agricultural experts fail to see 
how the soluble fertilizers break down 
the structure of the soil. They could 
easily set out a few fields, comparing the 
organic method with chemicals from the 
point of view of hardening the soil. 

And you who read this article and do 
not farm organically—examine your own 
fields after a heavy rain. Wouldn't you 
like to have a soil which instantly drinks 
in all the water that comes down? 
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WEEDS: 


Their Control and Use 


“ 
By Archer P. Whallon 


The current rage for weed killers has submerged the 
sensible “join ’°em if you can’t lick *em” approach. 


LL over this fair land of ours we 

find a vast stock of organic ma- 
terial, an abundant vegetable growth 
not planted by man and which he 
thinks, sometimes mistakenly, that he 
does not want—just plain weeds. 

These weeds—plants that nature has 
endowed with persistence and that 
centuries of natural selection have 
evolved as particularly well fitted to 
survive all the vicissitudes of their 
soil and climate, are really nature’s 
biggest and best conservation meas- 
ure. 

Today more folks are slowly com- 
ing to understand that we might far 
better have weeds on the land than 
nothing. Some discerning research 
workers have made a study of weeds, 
their good qualities as well as their 
bad. We have, for instance, a very 
interesting book—Weeds, Guardians 
of the Soil, by Joseph A. Cocannouer, 
of the University of Oklahoma, which 
tells many things but little known 
and also agrees with some _ ideas 
many of us have been thinking for a 
long time. 

It is time that farmers as a class 
and highway maintenance officials 
should be reformed from their false 
philosophy of indiscriminate weed 
eradication. Certainly chemical weed 





Archer P. Whallon’s article “Modern 
Wood Burning,” which appeared in 
this magazine last January, elicited 
tremendous reader response. 
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killers should be viewed with suspi- 
cion and used with caution. They are 
sometimes “selective’—but in the 
wrong way, selecting the more harm- 
less and easily eradicated weeds for 
destruction and leaving those that are 
the bigger nuisance for survival. 

Some scientists now tell us that just 
as DDT has selected a race of super 
flies that resist its action, so does the 
use of 2-4D evolve races of resistant 
weeds that tolerate and survive its 
effects. Possibly they are right about 
it. 

We cannot be too sure about just 
what we have in a plant. The weed 
of one generation is the standard 
cultivated crop of another. One can 
imagine that if the weed sprayers 
could have been turned loose over the 
country a century ago, that lespedeza 
and sweet clover would have been lost 
to cultivation. We will have to revise 
our opinion of many plants now com- 
monly known as weeds. We are now 
told of an essential flavor oil in 
goldenrod, of other drugs and chemi- 
cals in the groundcherry and sun- 
flower, and we should not entirely 
overlook the wartime utilization of 
milkweed, nettles, and cattails. 

It seems that the generally execrated 
ragweed has its valuable properties. 
Back in the days of wartime substi- 
tutes, the extraction of an industrial 
oil from ragweed seed reached com- 
mercial proportions. 

The ragweed may-not be the bad 
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Weeds are not necessarily the worthless offenders they have long been supposed, and 
should not be attacked by indiscriminate use of poison sprays. 
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actor it is accused of being, for some 
doctors now state that its pollen is not 
the real cause of hayfever at all. May- 
be they are right, and maybe I am 
immune to its effects, but I have spent 
days with a team and mowing ma- 
chine cutting ragweed in full bloom, 
the whole outfit becoming covered 
with the yellow pollen, and there 
were no excessive sneezes or uncom- 
fortable symptoms whatever. I can’t 
work up any enthusiasm for a rag- 
weed eradication campaign. 

The taste of ragweed is bitter and 
it is unpalatable to animals, but no 
more so than sweet clover. Sheep eat 
it, and cut just before full bloom and 
well cured, it makes fairly good hay. 
For a few years, around forty years 
ago, it was a by no means unusual 
practice to stack ragweed for hay here 
in southern Michigan, and I have seen 
many big stacks of it. Ragweed should 
be a good barn bedding or litter and 
a good compost material. 

As much good might be said of 
other plants commonly called weeds. 
Growing by the road side or in the 
fence row, they make cover for and 
give protection to all kinds of bene- 
ficial bird and game life. They help 
hide and protect Peter Rabbit, until 
he falls victim to the hunter, and to 
Jimmy Skunk, who will come over 
some night and eliminate the rats 
under the corn crib. The quail and 
the pheasant also find food and a 
nesting place among these weed 
plants. 

Many common weeds are flowering 
plants, bee pasture, honey, wax, and 
pollen producers. Read the regional 
correspondence in beekeeper’s jour- 
nals, and notice how often the word 
“weed”, occurs in their reports of the 
honey crop situation—bindweed, fire- 
weed, smartweed bluevine, wild sage, 
boneset, thistle—a score more wild 
plants all called weeds. Some com- 
monly regarded as the worst of weeds 
produce the highest grade honey, the 
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bluevine of Illinois corn fields, for 
example. A Florida apiculturist ships 
a carload of thistle honey of epicurean 
quality. 

Notice, too, that many of the flower- 
ing weeds flower at a time when the 
nectar and pollen bearing cultivated 
crops, the flowering fruit trees and the 
clovers, are not in bloom. This en- 
ables the honey bees to find food and 
a job during their slack season. They 
can keep all their honey store already 
gathered and can conserve their ener- 
gies for working and pollinating farm 
and orchard crops of the main honey 
flow. The size of the available flower- 
ing weed crop, from dandelions to 
goldenrod, may be just the factor that 
determines whether or not the bee- 
keeper will harvest an abundant sur- 
plus honey crop, or be reduced to 
the expedient of feeding sirup to his 
bees. 

That is one part, and a large part, 
of the value of our weed resources and 
their value as protectors of beneficial 
wild life and pollinating insects. But 
possibly the value of weeds in their 
action upon the soil and as organic 
matter to be incorporated within the 
soil is as great or greater. More and 
more agronomists are coming to an 
appreciation of the service of weed 
roots that penetrate deep in the earth 
and bring up mineral elements, that 
make channels for the penetration of 
surface water and that in time decay 
and add humus to the soil. 

It is now understood that some 
weeds accumulate minor plant food 
elements, that ragweed and lamb’s 
quarter or common pigweed help 
store up zinc in the soil. It is not 
enough, we are told, that the soil 
should have organic matter, but it 
needs a variety of organic matter. 
And that was evidently nature’s inten- 
tion in growing so many kinds of 
weeds, plants that take over the job 
of preventing the land from becoming 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Wide World 


Bill Downey, a central Illinois farmer, stands in the middle of a five acre field of special 
dwarf sunflowers. He is one of nine farmers cooperating with the University of Illinois on 
research to make the sunflower an important cash crop. The development of a sunflower 
harvester by the Illinois agriculturists, reported last month, was the first fruit of this month. 
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‘Land Heals Itself 


By Edward H. Faulkner 


The author of Plowman’s Folly tells of his efforts 


to build up his own soil 


AND heals itself. I mean just that. 

If we think of badly worn soil 

as sick, what has been happening on 
my farm surely has been a recovery 
from chronic illness caused by the 
kind of abuse land commonly is sub- 
jected to here in the United States. 
If the low state of a soil is due to 
the way in which it has been managed, 
then it seems logical the management 
would have to be different if a cure 
is to be expected. The principle in- 
volved here seems just about as simple 
as that. No medicines or correctives 
of any kind have been given. The 
“patient” has been given a chance to 
recover through the activity of forces 
within itself, assisted by the weather. 
My part in the process, aside from the 
minor mechanical work, has been of 
no benefit. While I have been nomi- 
nally farming the land, my influence 
in this recovery—beyond the mere 
mixing in annually of the debris from 
the previous crops—has been no more 
effective toward the land’s recovery 
than a passenger’s influence in moving 
the train. I’ve been going along for 
the ride, just like any other passenger. 
Let that thought sink in. It may be 
more important than we think that we 
understand how powerless we are to 
cure sick soils. So long as we think of 
ourselves as controlling a situation we 
are apt to think of Science rather than 
Nature as our ally; forgetting that 
Science, properly considered, is merely 
Edward H. Faulkner, chief propo- 
nent of plowless farming in America, 


operates his own farm near Elyria, 
Ohio. 
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without using fertilizers. 


the fragmentary glimpses we have of 
Nature and its ways. 

The story of this development seems 
worth telling, because so far as I know 
all experimental work with the soil 
has assumed as essential the replace- 
ment (in either organic or inorganic 
form) of minerals removed from the 
soil by crops or animals, and the 
maintenance of a nitrogen supply, 
either through direct application in 
manures or in chemical form, or by 
the growing of legumes. 

While I recognize as valid each and 
every means usually suggested by our 
authorities for these purposes, I have 
long since ceased to think of them as 
essential. Instead, I have assumed 
that the soil itself has, or can develop, 
means within itself for releasing from 
its mineral mass every element needed 
except nitrogen. The same decay pro- 
cesses, by which these mineral releases 
are accomplished, bring into the zone 
of decay—the upper inches of the soil— 
nitrogen necessary to enable organ- 
isms consuming organic matter to 
balance their carbonaceous diet. 

The above paragraph does in- 
volve, as I see it, about as complete 
an explanation of the technical de- 
velopments involved in soil activity 
as can be given so briefly. 


History of a Farm 

The land we bought late in 1944 
was no better and probably no worse 
than most land in this community, 
except as it had been continuously 
leased to anyone who would pay the 
rent, with frequent changes of tenant 
and no attempt to keep buildings or 
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fences in repair. Such treatment natu- 
rally prevented it from continuing as 
a dairy farm, which for years it had 
been. Its owners for years had been 
away in the city. Eventually they al- 
lowed a mortgage, which in time 
reached $31,000, to accumulate. With- 
in recent years, I’m told, this farm 
actually changed hands in settlement 
of a bet. Instead of being a farm and 
husbanded as such, it had become a 
pawn among speculators—if I rightly 
sense its history, as pieced together 
from gossip and from the records in 
the court house. 

For several years it had been an 
item of transfer more or less regularly 
by the local realtors. Apparently each 
new owner soon discovered its sad 
state and was glad to get rid of it. 
Its buildings, despite lack of needed 
repairs, put up a fair front. The land 
lies well for farming. The history of 
the place’s having been at one time a 
real money-making farm made it easy 
to sell it to a buyer who was not 
familiar with its more recent mis- 
management. About 1920 gas leases 
began to yield handsomely, and paid 
monthly royalties in the thousands 
of dollars. Such a situation easily 
made the owners forget the land’s 
value as a going farm, and probably 
is chiefly responsible for its later 
checkered history. By the time we 
bought it gas royalties had shrunk to 
insignificant proportions, and the 
casings were drawn from the last two 
wells a year or two later. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, 
that when I first looked the place 
over with a view to buyigg~it-I found 
bullrushes growing in what should 
have been tillable land. In fact, all 
over the farm I discovered evidence 
of waterlogging. The subsoil was so 
tight that it permitted almost no water 
to sink through it. 

This was, I knew, no money-maker 
as a farm, but it lay near enough to 
Elyria always to have increasing re- 
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Edward Faulkner, the former county agent 
who took a pitchfork to the moldboard plow. 


sale value, so we decided that its 
obvious deficiencies as a going farm 
were not enough to stop us. As a 
challenge to one whose chief interest 
is soil, it wag perfect. It still is. 


Can Soil Save Itself? 

One reason for buying land at all 
was our belief that we could grow 
better food than we could buy. For 
the first year or two the food crops 
this land grew for us were definitely 
not as good as we could have bought— 
at least some of them were not. 
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Freckles of brown inside the new 
potatoes showed they lacked phos- 
phorus. The thin walls and watery 
consistency of most of the tomatoes 
proved the soil was not prepared to 
deliver the right materials out of 
which real, meaty tomato tissue might 
be built. All crops lacked the rich 
green color which shows there is 
enough nitrogen. 

These shortcomings were to be ex- 
pected. Our problem was to find out 
whether the soil actually could correct 
this situation without our bringing in 
needed elements from the outside. I 
had long believed it could. This 
would be the test. 

Everybody who tried to work land 
in 1945 had to do so without tractor 
power unless they already had it. 
Luckily, a neighbor could be hired to 


Taking the advice put forth in Plowman’s 
for plows. The experiment stations are 





disk down the weeds and volunteer 
wheat on a quarter-acre of level land 
in one corner of the farm. From there 
I was on my own, muddling through 
this layer of debris. 

I could now sympathize with the 
mountain men I had often seen plant- 
ing corn in a new clearing. They 
opened a hole with a stick, dropped 
the seed in, and raked some dirt over 
it with one foot. 

I could use a hoe, but often I had 
to rake aside the mass of trash before 
I could find a spot where the corner 
of the hoe would cut in. Then it 
wasn’t always easy to find a bare spot 
from which to bring in dirt to cover 
the seed. It was a primitive job of 
farming that season, but it seemed so 
necessary that I could not think of 
waiting for the tractor we had ordered. 


Folly, thousands of farmers substituted disks 
still fighting the 


disk versus plow battle. 


Soil Conservation Service 
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Spots of Organic Life 

This was my first attempt for many 
years to work an area larger then the 
rear half of a forty foot lot in the city. 
It caused a lot of blisters and sore 
muscles. I was working land, too, that 
was out-of-condition through lack of 
recent experience in growing profit- 
able crops. 

From our one-third acre of sweet 
corn, which ought to have grown 
enough to fully supply several fami- 
lies, we managed to salvage enough 
to can what we would need for winter. 
Many of the stalks bore no ear at all. 
Others were mangled by European 
Corn Borer. 

There were, however, some very 
good ears. These, we discovered, came 
from spots where the combine straw 
from the previous year’s wheat had 
been dropped in piles. This straw 
had furnished a food supply all 
through the winter for organic life 
that is necessary for decay. The fact 
that the straw was there meant that 
more life than usual survived the win- 
ter. 

It was a sure sign that we were on 
the right track. 

Part of the quarter acre was planted 
to snap beans. These did well, as was 
to be expected of a crop that gets its 
nitrogen from the air. In fact, I actu- 
ally sold a few baskets to stores in 
town after we had canned all we 
needed. Most other crops, potatoes, 
cabbage, sweet potatoes, and tomatoes, 
were of indifferent to poor quality, 
and did not yield especially well. 
Insects attacked more or less seriously 
most crops except the beans. It seems 
the Mexican bean beetle which usual- 
ly destroys beans in our section finds a 
bean crop uninteresting when it grows 
on unplowed land. 

Signs of Recovery 

Our tractor and disk harrow were 
delivered just before the end of 
August, so it was possible to try to 
disk in the sweet corn stalks and other 
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garden refuse as soon as frost had 
stopped further growth. The new, 
sharp disks cut in a little better than 
had the harrow I had hired in the 
summer, but they did not cover the 
corn stalks at all. It was necessary 
again the following summer to do 
planting and cultivating through this 
trash by hand. 

On the surface it looked as if no 
progress was being made. But next 
time I tried disking in the remnants, I 
was pleased to find that they were 
fairly well covered. So, in 1947, for 
the first time, I was able to do part 
of the cultivation with my own trac- 
tor. From then on there was more 
time to be spared from hand work, so 
that more land could be started to- 
ward re-development of its soil. 

During the summer of 1946 I had 
found time to disk down the growth 
on about one and a half acres that 
border two sides of the original 
quarter-acre. This area could be cut 
into by the harrow, because in 1945 
it had been plowed and planted to 
potatoes by a tenant who lived in our 
house on the farm. Our working of 
the land during 1945 had made it 
easier to work the following summer. 

I sowed soy beans after the weeds 
had been worked into the ground. 
Then about the first week in Septem- 
ber the beans were disked in, and the 
land seeded to oats. Oats were used 
instead of rye, because in our part of 
Ohio spring rains often make it im- 
possible to work the land until a rye 
crop has grown beyond the capacity 
of ordinary farm implements to put 
it into the ground. Oats will make 
surprising growth during the fall, 
especially if seeded as early as the 
land is free of crops such as sweet 
corn. And in spring oats offer no 
obstacle to working up the land for 
the new season’s crops. 


(This is the first of a report in two parts by 
Mr. Faulkner. Next month he will describe 
the outcome of his experiment.) 
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Early Sweet Corn Is Easy 


By William Gilman 


Pre-sprout corn and other seed on moss to get 
a better chance at the early produce markets. 


Photos by Eleanor Gilman 


ANT a batch of sweet corn from 
two to four weeks earlier than 
usual? Then sprout it indoors before 
transplanting to the garden. You'll find 
it easy to do—no messiness, no watering 
or feeding required. And the payoff is 
corn way ahead of schedule and money 
in your pocket. 
The idea is to get around those cold, 
wet spring conditions when corn plant- 
ed directly in the garden just lies in the 


William Gilman, a former war corres- 
pondent, is a frequent magazine contri- 
butor, specializing in New England agri- 
cultural subjects. 





Sphagnum moss has been used to sprout indoors 
these corn kernels which might have rotted if 
planted directly in cold and wet spring soil. 
Here there’s just about 100 per cent ger- 
mination. 
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soil—lies there too long and rots. By 
planting already sprouting kernels in 
the garden, there’ll be no such waste of 
time, labor and seed. 

All you need for indoor sprouting is 
moisture and ordinary room temperature 
of around 70 or 75 degrees. Any shallow 
dish or pan will do as a container for the 
sprouting bed. 

The container should be something 
which soaks up lots of water and holds it 
—something in the nature of a sponge. 
Several things will do. Peat moss is 
fine for the purpose and clean to handle. 
Even better is sphagnum moss, because 
it holds even more water, and has a dis- 
ease preventing power. Seeds germinating 
in sphagnum aren't attacked by “damp- 
ing-off” fungi, found in ordinary soil, 
which cause them to droop, topple over 
and die. For this reason, USDA scientists 
have found sphagnum an ideal sprout- 
ing medium for just about all kinds of 
seeds—vegetable, flower and shrub. 

Sphagnum is available for free in 
many northern state bogs—all you have 
to do is pull it up, dry it and shred it. 
But if it isn’t that handy, you can get a 
paper bag full of it for a quarter at the 
florist’s or a greenhouse. 

An inch layer of it in the shallow 
dish will hold more than enough water 
for seed-germination needs. The only 
ingredients required are the moss and 
water. There's no fertilizer nourishment 
in the moss to speak of, and none is 
needed for sprouting seeds. Don’t bother 
to bury the kernels—just lay them atop 
the moss. Then cover with another dish, 
or piece of paper toweling. Nature takes 
care of the rest. 
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In about four dzys, when the kernels 
have thrown out their first roots and are 
about ready to send up shoots, they are 


ready for transplanting. The moss is a 
gentle “wet nurse”’—no torn or broken 
roots when you pick up the kernels as 
there might be if they were rooted in 
soil. 

Simply lay these rooted kernels in hills 
you have prepared for them in the gar- 
den— anywhere from three to five kernels 
per hill, as you would ordinarily plant 
corn. Water them and cover them with 
an inch of soil—two inches if you still ex- 
pect frosts and want to slow up appear- 
ance of the shoots. Each kernel will 
proceed to produce a stalk. 

The same method is useful for any 
other large seeds, like lima beans, which 


don’t do well in cold, wet spring soil. 
Like corn, they’re just as apt to rot as 
sprout. 

Pre-sprouting in the house gives such 
seeds the head start they want, and you 
ave still more time because you won't 
have to replant rows that didn’t come 
up. 

If you want even earlier produce, you 
can jump the gun by sprouting the seeds 
very early indoors—two or three weeks 
ahead of normal outdoor planting time— 
then using plant protectors over them 
when the sprouts are set out in the gar- 
den. Protectors will save their shoots 
from any late frosts. And when the frost 
danger is over, you'll have sweet corn 
already six inches high and “raring to 


” 


go. 


Sweet corn sprouted on sphagnum is planted in hills along ordinary garden rows. Sprouting such 
seed indoors hastens the crop. Even earlier garden produce can be had by using frost protectors, 
as shown here. 








Organic Farm Camps 


By Alden Stahr 


The summer camp industry is made to order for the 
organic farmer looking for a profitable side line. 


Photos by the Author 


ANUARY may seem an odd time 
bine discussing the subject of sum- 
mer camps for children. But any 
organic farmer who has ever thought 
of bringing the benefits of organically- 
grown foods to city children will not 
find it out-of-season to consider the 
benefits of bringing city children to 
organically-grown foods. 

Here and there organic farmers, 
properly equipped to do so, are prov- 
ing that the advantages of a summer 
farm camp conducted under organic 
methods can be reciprocal. Impres- 
sionable youngsters are introduced to 
a sound diet and a more healthful way 








Alden Stahr, a practising organic 
farmer at Basking Ridge, N. J., con- 
tributes regularly to The Organic Far- 
mer. 


of life, while the farm camp operator 
may welcome the added seasonal in- 
come from the use of his produce at 
the source. 

Nearly all operators of ordinary 
summer camps have to buy huge 
quantities of food at high prices. The 
organic farmer running a camp can 
eliminate transportation and middle- 
man costs, thus realizing extra profit 
for himself. And the children in the 
camp have the priceless benefit of 
foods grown on restored soil, un- 
adulterated and free of poisons, and 
fresh-picked to preserve maximum 
nutritional value. 

Last summer I visited two organic 
farm-camps and saw the idea in oper- 
ation in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Organic farms in connection with 
boarding schools have been operating 


How would you like to have a line of customers like this before your door? 
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for years in England, New Zealand 
and Eire. But first, let’s take a look 
at two American projects. 


Camp Harmony 


I have attended, worked as coun- 
selor and visited a number of camps 
in this country. The diet has always 
been the same—high-sugar, high-starch 
foods grown on deficient soils with 
artificial chemical fertilizers and lib- 
erally sprayed with poison insecticides. 
Bellyaches and mysterious cramps 
were common and the greatest nui- 
sances of all were summer colds and 
constipation. It has always seemed a 
pity to me that children being sent to 
camp for the improvement of their 
health should be fed the same defi- 
cient and denatured foods they get at 
home. 

The first I heard that any other 
kind of camp existed was a chance 
remark made by the dealer from 
whom we buy ground phosphate rock. 
He said that an organic fertilizer 
salesman had mentioned an organic 
camp near New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. The salesman responded by 
giving me the name of the camp and 
proprietors. He told me that he had 
sold them organic fertilizers for years. 

Our visit to Camp Harmony was 
prompted by a request from radio 
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Doing the chores is a pleasure for city kids. 


nutritionist Carlton Fredericks for 
the names of camps which might serve 
organically-grown foods to children. 
A letter brought a courteous invita- 
tion and what really interested us 
was an enclosure sent by the directors 
to parents of prospective campers. 


Here it is, in part: 


“Dear Parent: 


The directors of Camp Harmony 
want you to know that the children en- 
trusted to us will receive the best care 
humanly possible. 

“In this modern era, almost all of us 
are aware of the influence of proper 
nutrition on normal growth and de- 
velopment; therefore, you will be grati- 
fied to learn that all of the vegetables 
we serve come directly from our or- 
ganically-cultivated farm to the table. 
A few words about two of the world’s 
renowned soil and food specialists will 
lead to a better understanding of the 
importance of organic or so-called com- 
post farming. 

“Sir Albert Howard, the one-time 
British Economic Botanist to the Govern- 
ment of India, and Sir Robert Mc- 
Carrison, once physician to the King of 
England and director of research on nu- 
trition in India, have observed that in 
certain tribes of northern India which 
have existed since ancient times, the in- 
cidence of illness is very low. Upon 
further investigation they have traced 
the superior health of these natives to 
their superb nutrition—a natural result 
of compost farming. 

“These two great research workers, 
and many other conscientious crusaders 
in the fields of correct soil care and 
health, have discovered that the main- 
tenance of both animal and human health 
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Organic Farm Camps Continued 


is aided by the use of organically-grown 
plants. The vitamins and mineral salts 
so abundantly present in our garden- 
grown vegetables are necessary for cor- 
rect structural development and health. 
You most certainly should feel safe and 
happy in the knowledge that your child 
will benefit from the superior foodstuffs 
grown on our organically cultivated 
farm. 


“Remember we use no artificial ferti- 
lizer! 
“Yours for abundant good health 
for you and your children...” 


Camp Harmony was started six- 
teen years ago by “Grandma” Heinz, 
and the farm’s five acres of vegetables 
are raised by “Pop” Heinz, both of 
whom have long believed that food 
should be grown naturally without 
artificial chemicals or poison sprays 
and that this food should be eaten 
without adulteration by manufactur- 
ers or spoiled by wrong cooking prac- 
tices. “Pop” Heinz, with justifiable 
pride, showed us his acres of beautiful 
vegetables where scarcely a bit of 
bug damage could be seen. Even the 
eggplants were hardly nipped, and 
anyone who has raised this vegetable 
knows how susceptible it is to insect 
damage. 

To keep the soil in good heart and 
to provide a balanced plant food ra- 
tion Heinz uses chicken manure and 
litter worked into the soil with plow 
and disc, and adds organic fertilizer as 
a plant food, and limestone to sweeten 
the soil and supply calcium, magnes- 
ium and some trace elements. The 
purchased organic fertilizer is com- 
pounded of king crab and chicken 
manure, thus supplying numerous 
trace elements from the sea in addi- 
tion to major plant foods. 


Feeding City Children 
Care is taken in cooking to pre- 
serve as much as possible the abundant 
vitamins and minerals present in the 
vegetables. Every day the children 
get some of them raw in salad form. 
They get fruit juices, whole grain 
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“Pop” Heinz cultivating vegetables at Camp 
Harmony organic farm. 


Children at Lingle Valley Camp enjoy an 
old-fashioned swimming hole. 


cereals, fruit, milk; and eggs pro- 
duced with whole grains only. The 
campers are encouraged to eat dates, 
raisins, fruits and nuts instead of the 
tooth-destroying candy and soda-pop 
so largely consumed by children. The 
use of sugar is kept to a minimum and 
what little they get is natural whole 
sugar. When you reflect that every 
American eats a hundred pounds of 
sugar each year you can appreciate 
how lucky these children are, at least 
in the summer. 

As most are city children it is some- 
times difficult to change them over to 
eating healthful food after they have 
become accustomed to the _high- 
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sugar, high-carbohydrate diet of many 
Americans. But I can attest to the 
fact that every camper wolfed his 
lunch with the utmost enjoyment 
when I was there, and the food was so 
delicious that I ate two lunches myself. 

I had hoped to obtain a direct com- 
parison between the health levels of 
these children before and after this 
camp changed to organic methods of 
raising its food, but it has always been 
run on this basis. The directors have 
little trouble with illness among the 
children. Campers who arrive with the 
usual white-bread constipation are 
troubled no more when they start eat- 
ing whole-grain bread and cereals. 
The head counselor has worked at a 
number of other camps and he recog- 
nized instantly that these are the 
healthiest youngsters he has seen. 

The popularity of the camp is at- 
tested to by the fact that it is full 
every summer to its 140-child capa- 
city. So it pays to raise organic foods 
and feed them direct. 


Lingle Valley Camp 
“Camp—Worth-while experience for 
children 6-10. Located in mountains of 
central Pennsylvania. Farm and camp 
program. Organically-raised food. Train- 
ed staff. Write Mrs. Thomas McMillen, 

Lingle Valley Camp, Milroy, Pa.” 

This notice in the June issue of 
Organic Gardening was of special in- 
terest to me as I had just visited 
Camp Harmony and was delighted to 
find another example so soon. The 
only hitch was that it meant a 500-mile 
drive in our jolting jeep truck. 

The mountains were breath-taking 
around the camp, an ideal place for 
children in summer, and we were 
glad of our four-wheel-drive and six 
forward speeds as we climbed up into 
the camp grounds. We found Lingle 
Valley without any trouble. The per- 
son of whom we asked directions 
turned out to be Mrs. Robert Eck, 
wife of the camp’s owner. She took 
us up to the farmhouse which serves 
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as camp headquarters and there we 
met Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McMillen, 
directors, and later at lunch, Mr. Eck. 

The children at the camp came 
mostly from nearby Lewistown the 
first season, but facilities are being 
expanded to accommodate youngsters 
from more distant points next year. 
To all appearances these children 
have activities similar to those of any 
other camp—swimming in a dammed- 
up mountain stream, handicraft work, 
hikes in the hills. But these particular 
kids are more fortunate than they 
know, for they are being fed on or- 
ganically-raised foods grown for the 
most. part right at the camp farm. 
And in addition they are being ac- 
quainted with the principles of natu- 
ral farming and gardening through 
a regular program of instruction suit- 
ed to their age level. 

The Ecks and McMillens have been 
interested for some time in soil restor- 
ation and the better health to be de- 
rived from food grown on restored 
soil. They decided two years ago to 
start a camp where children could 
get the maximum in good health 
building during the summer months. 
A hill farm was purchased last year 
and the job of restoring the build- 
ings and the soil began at once. A 
flock of four hundred chickens sup- 
plies eggs for the camp and manure 
for garden and orchard. 

Limestone and sawdust are brought 
in from sources nearby. 

A spent orchard is on the place, but 
fortunately it had not been sprayed 
for many years nor is it likely that it 
had ever had chemical fertilizers used 
on it. Victims of neglect and under- 
nourishment, the trees are responding 
readily to mulch and manure, and the 
children have the rare privilege of 
being able to eat unsprayed fruit. All 
the standard vegetables except a few 
are raised in the garden, which is 
maintained with the aid of a garden 
tractor. Meat and other foods not 
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Organic Farm Camps Continued 


raised on the farm are purchased from 
nearby Amish farmers who use or- 
ganic methods. 


Distorted Diets 


Since the children are too young to 
understand the value of the food they 
are getting, some problems arise 
which are difficult to solve. For ex- 
ample, many of them are fed white 
bread and denatured foods at home 
and seem never to have encountered 
whole grain bread or raw vegetable 
salads, or even cooked vegetables, for 
that matter. 

One small boy was so well estab- 
lished in the traditional American 
diet that he would eat only white 
bread, potatoes and meat and had to 
have sugar in his milk before he would 
drink it. He seemed to be quite proud 
of his distorted diet. Fortunately the 
rest of the children eagerly go for the 
good food which is served to them and 
enjoy salads and fruits and vegetables 
as well as meat and potatoes. 

The use of organically-grown foods 
is already paying off in the absence of 
illness, always a bugaboo to camp 
directors, and it is hoped that as more 
parents come to know the value of 
whole foods naturally grown, they 
will give their children better nutri- 
tion all year ‘round. 


Another Organic Camp 


I'm glad to be able to report that 
another organic camp and school of 
organiculture is planned for next year 
by the Worcester (Mass.) Museum of 
Natural History on a farm they own. 
The camp will be headed by the 
director of the museum, Richard 
Potter, for many years a strong ad- 
vocate of organic farming and garden- 
ing. 

In his book The Soil and Health, 
Sir Albert Howard reports on a small 
organic farm operated in conjunc- 
tion with St. Martin’s School, Sid- 
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mouth, England. In a letter to 
Howard, the headmaster related how 
he started his preparatory school in 
1914, acquiring the services of a “wise 
and gifted gardener” along with an 
acre of vegetables and an acre of fruit 
trees, all grown organically. 

In the headmaster’s own words: 
“From the day I came, no type of 
artificial manure or fertilizer has been 
known on the premises. Our soil, 
which has always been dressed an- 
nually with some ten or twelve tons 
of farmyard manure, the contents of 
poultry houses in the grounds, and 
two compost heaps, enjoys immunity 
from insect pests and disease.” 

From garden and orchard, the 
boys at the school were well supplied 
with vegetables and fruit and the 
headmaster attributed the exception- 
al health record among the youngsters 
to the organically-grown food. As he 
said: “I firmly believe that this would 
have proved impossible had not the 
soil been maintained in a superlative 
state of fertility by means of compost 
beds and farmyard manure. Epi- 
demics were unknown during the last 
fifteen years. We had many lads who 
came to us as weaklings and left 
hearty and robust.” 


Irish Farm and School 


Both Howard and Balfour tell 
about an organic farm which is being 
operated by the students in connec- 
tion with St. Columba’s College near 
Dublin. Here the boys do manual 
work, prepare the compost, etc., on 
a 200-acre farm and sell the organical- 
ly-raised foods to the college. The 
farm pays its own way, but more im- 
portant, the use of organically-grown 
foods has resulted in improved health 
and well-being. In reporting on this 
enterprise, the magazine Sport and 
Country said in part: “The health 
of the community generally has been 
unusually good, and the work and 


(Continued on page 63) 
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‘Early Birds Catch the Dollars » 


By Thomas E. Johnston 


If you haven’t ordered your winter chicks by 
now, you may miss the peak of the egg market. 


HE poultryman’s * 
most timely and 
best paying winter job 
is to brood and tend a 
flock of baby chicks. 
Brooding can be more 
profitable than putting 
extra expense and la- 
bor into getting high 
winter egg production. 
Many people express 
belief that eggs should 
be scarcest and there- 
fore highest in price % 
when days are shortest 
and coldest, when win- 
try winds and snow 


keep hens indoors Here is the little fellow shown on 
I * our cover just as he was breaking 
out of his shell. 


Poultrymen have met 
the challenge of winter 
with an attack which has added 
to the cost of egg production at 
this season. Well-constructed poultry 
houses, insulated, equipped with 
lights and water heaters, plus advances 
in feeding practice have all worked 
together to make winter a season of 
abundant egg production, with re- 
sultant lower prices. 

With the coming of spring many 
factors unite to produce a bumper 
crop of eggs: the hen’s urge to lay 
eggs at this season probably inherited 
from wild ancestors, the longer sun 
day and perhaps the tonic of greens 
in the diet. At this season unhoused 
and poorly fed hens produce as well as 
those which have been expensively 
housed and carefully nourished. 

We may note in passing that govern- 
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ment support of prices 
by buying eggs recog- 
nizes these peaks and 
valleys in production 
and attempts to cush- 
ion against rapid price 
changes. The purpose 
of the program is to 
prevent ruinously low 
prices at times of peak 
egg production, and to 
insure the consumer 
that eggs will be avail- 
able at all seasons of 
the year. 

Some planning and 
foresight is required of 
the man in the egg 
farming business so 
that he may take great- 
est advantage of seasonal high prices 
for eggs and protect his business 
against peak production at seasons of 
the year when prices are lowest. 
Should peak production occur in mid- 
winter, it will be relatively costly be- 
cause of housing, lighting, and feed 
costs. If peak production comes in 
spring, it coincides with the lowest 
ebb of prices in most years. 


Early Brooding of Chicks 
Chicks hatched in January and 
February get off at the right time to 
earn maximum egg profits. They 
are getting started at the right time 
of the year to make greatest use of 
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Early Birds Catch the Dollars 


outdoor ranges for their growth, as 
within two months they will be of 
an age to be put into range shelters 
where they may feed on spring and 
summer pastures. Cockerels and other 
surplus young stock marketed as 
broilers usually meet a lively demand 
in late spring. 

These factors all count heavily in 
favor of the winter-hatched chick, but 
the summer and fall rise in egg prices 
represents the greatest advantage of 
the early chick. These winter-hatched 
pullets will be hitting maximum pro- 
duction at just the right time to pay 
quickly for their raising costs and 
start showing a profit. Often such a 
flock will have paid all its costs by 
the time egg prices begin to slump, 
and can coast along through the win- 
ter and spring periods. If the poultry- 
man chooses to cull them closely, the 
annual cycle of prices again favors 
him, as the heavier sort of stewing 
fowl usually finds a brisk demand 
during the winter season. 

March chicks are somewhat less 
desirable as potential egg producers 
than those of January and February. 
Those hatched in April and May are 
progressively worse. Chicks hatched 
in May will probably begin egg pro- 
duction sometime in December, by 
which time a price recession is usual- 
ly underway, and each successive 
downward trend makes it harder for 
them to pay their costs. Chicks hatch- 
ed in May and later are least likely 
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to be profitable producers during their 
first year. No doubt seasonal price 
changes gain some of their momen- 
tum through the fact that April and 
May remain the heaviest months of 
the year in chick brooding. These 
pullets come into production in 
winter. 


Winter Brooding No Harder 


It is no more difficult and little 
more costly to brood chicks in winter 
than at other seasons of the year. 
Many poultrymen, in fact, report that 
it’s actually easier to regulate brooders 
in continuously cold weather than it 
is at seasons of the year when warm 
and cold days alternate. Even temper- 
atures prevent many chick troubles. 
Whether brooding is done with coal, 
wood, fuel oil, or electricity satisfac- 
tory performance may be achieved in 
spite of low outdoor temperature. 
Most heating devices turn in their 
more efficient performance when run 
at or near their maximum capacity. 
Since it costs a certain minimum to 
run heaters at all, fuel costs, while 
greater in colder weather, do not be- 
come disproportionate. 

The main seasonal hazard of winter 
brooding is risk of a failure of equip- 
ment, which will kill and injure a 
greater number of chicks than a 
similar failure in milder weather. To 
counteract this, heaters require care- 
ful prechecking and close attention 
when in operation. 

Floor-type electric brooders, which 
do not heat the brooding room as 
much as brooders run on other fuel, 
have been satisfactorily used in winter 
brooding. The secret of successful 
operation of 'the electric brooder is 
to keep the Aemperature higher un- 
der the hover than would be required 
with other types of ftel. Electric 
brooding, sémetimes called cold room 
brooding, promotes greater activity on 
the part of chicks as they hop from 
under the hover to eat and drink and 
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scurry back under cover again. This 
type of brooder also promotes early 
and even feathering of chicks which 
may be an advantage. 

It should be stressed, however, that 
under winter conditions, a high-tem- 
perature must be maintained under 
the hover of an electric brooder. Its 
action is somewhat similar to that of 
a broody hen, under whose wings 
chicks may be sheltered and from 
which they will run for short periods 
of feeding. Although the normal tem- 
perature of the hen’s body is about 
102.5 degrees Fahrenheit, the electric 
brooder should be even hotter. A tem- 
perature of 105 degrees is recommend- 
ed for the hover of the electric brood- 
er. Other types of brooders, sending 
more heat out into the brooding 
room, will not need to be so hot 
under cover, starting at about 100 
degrees and undergoing gradual re- 
ductions as the chicks require less 
heat. 

Pretesting of Brooders 

Trying the brooder stove out be- 
fore it is to be used becomes an es- 
pecially vital step in winter brooding, 
though it is an important chick saver 
at all periods of the year. The house 
should be put into repair, litter in 
place, and brooding equipment set 
up a week before chicks are to occupy 
the house. When this is done, the 
operator should light the stove and 
regulate the temperature as recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. Ther- 
mostats for all types of heaters must 
be tested to make sure they are prop- 
erly sensitive to do their job. It is 
usually a safe assumption that the 
heater will need a new thermostat 
each operating season. 

A trial run of brooding equipment 
a few days before chicks arrive for day 
and night regulation of temperature 
will enable the operator to correct 
initial failure and save the lives of 
many chicks, possibly preventing loss 
of an entire brood. In addition the 
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house will be warmed to receive 
chicks when they are placed in it. 
Any of the fuel-burning heaters run 
on a fairly even keel once the oper- 
ator has accustomed himself to their 
daily care, and there is little chance 
of their failure in operation. Electric 
brooders require less work for oper- 
ation and are easy to regulate evenly. 
The one great hazard that prevents 
their wider use is that winter ice 
storms may knock power lines down, 
leaving the brooder without a source 
‘of heat. A few hours in cold weather 
without current will be fatal to a 
brood of chicks. A large chicken busi- 
ness will justify the expense of an 
auxiliary electric generator, which 
automatically comes into operation 
the moment electric service is inter- 
rupted. 


Better put in your reservation for chicks now 
if you want to hit the best egg markets! 








Farming For Pleasure 


By John V. Dennis 


Happiness is the profit that the Clarks 
receive from their pleasant organic farm. 


ROM the veranda we see Sugar 

Loaf and the lesser hills of Mary- 
land slightly shrouded in haze. Direct- 
ly below a steep cliff is the Potomac, 
wild and picturesque, 35 miles above 
Washington. The high bluffs on our 
Virginia side of the river are covered 
by forest. 

It was for this peaceful scene that 
my mother and my step-father, Col- 
onel E. W. Clark, left Washington 
some ten years ago. Perhaps I should 
say at the start that they were not in- 
terested in the farm as a financial in- 
vestment. It was a place to retire and 
enjoy the rewards of having led a pro- 
ductive life. 

Seventy acres, a quarter of it in 
woodland, and the rest in upland 
fields, offered them a challenge, that of 
finding happiness for themselves, a 
happiness that would largely come 
through a sense of pride and satisfac- 
tion in seeing the land made fertile 
and productive through their efforts, 
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and in growing and raising the things 
which gave them pleasure. 

The proper approach was often dif- 
ficult to find. Out of learning from 
mistakes, asking questions and read- 
ing farm bulletins a form of farming 
evolved which has produced the best 
in vitamin-rich fruits and vegetables, 
which has clothed the upland fields in 
luxuriant crops and which is support- 
ing domestic animals in conditions 
where they flourish and remain 
healthy. 

My mother speaks freely of ventures 
which failed. Bee culture was one of 
the first of the experiments. Much 
time and effort was given to setting up 
the hives, but mice found their way 
in and destroyed the colonies. 


Sage Advice 

During the war, my mother looked 
for something she could raise which 
would lessen a war shortage. Our over- 
seas source of sage had been cut off. 
When she discovered several packages 
of sage seed in a store, she was over- 
joyed. The seeds were carefully 
planted in a hot bed and later the 
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young seedlings were transplanted to 
the vegetable garden. Watered, weed- 
ed and pampered the crop flourished. 
The harvest was highly gratifying. 
The plants were taken to the attic and 
dried. 

Now to dispose of the valuable crop 
to which so much effort and attention 
had been given! After inquiries, it was 
learned that a pound of sage leaves 
brought about 30 cents. This was a 
bitter blow because the entire crop 
weighed only a few pounds. The mem- 
ory of this venture still lingers as the 
farm has been named “Sage Hill.” 

Another experiment was that of 
keeping livestock. A considerable 
amount was invested in barn, out- 
houses and farming implements. A 
man was hired to take care of the 
pigs, horses and cows. But it soon be- 
came apparent that the farm was not 
large enough for grazing and raising 
feed for livestock. Gullies began to de- 
velop in fields which were heavily 
grazed. Fields planted to corn were 
particularly vulnerable to erosion. 
The hog pasture presented an unlove- 
ly picture of destroyed turf. Fresh 
milk and home cured hams were not 
compensation enough, and the pro- 
duce sold nowhere nearly matched the 
expenditure. 


Livestock Closed Out 


Eventually the livestock was sold. 
The fields are now being nursed back 
to fertility. Steeper slopes, particularly 
subject to erosion, have been planted 
with conifers. Already a young forest 
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of red pine has replaced a barren hill- 
side. 

Ravines leading down to the river 
have long been protected by fully 
grown trees together with an under- 
cover of shrubs and herbaceous plants. 
In springtime this woodland is trans- 
formed into a garden of color with 
dogwood and redbud. 

In contrast to the ventures already 
mentioned, poultry raising has been 
more successful. My mother has a way 
with young chickens and other fowl. 
She knows their needs, supplying the 
right amount of heat, food and light. 
Indeed, when the young birds are be- 
ing raised almost any room in the 
house may suddenly become a nursery. 
Thereafter the poults are looked upon 
as individuals, each with its personal- 
ity, each lamented when sacrificed for 
the dinner table. 

They are not egg-producing ma- 
chines, subjected to artificial light at 
night, never permitted to tread upon 
the soft earth nor eat a blade of grass. 
Rather they live in spacious open air 
enclosures having access to shelter. 
During the summer they are generally 
given complete freedom of the 
grounds. Their food is varied, much 
of it from natural sources. As a result 
their flesh is particularly flavorsome 
and nutritious. 


Happy Poultry 
The chickens are part of a happy 














Farming For Pleasure Continued 
community which includes also ducks, 
geese and guineas. The different do- 
mestic races intermingle or go separate 
ways with a minimum of friction. 
Chickens play the leading role; the 
mother hens are the ones who are 
usually given the job of hatching not 
only their own eggs but those of the 
other fowl. They raise ducklings, 
guineas or geese with as much solici- 
tude as they raise their own young. 


The hen makes a much better moth- 
er than the guinea hen. Guineas, not 
so long ago wild birds in Africa, still 
have not adjusted themselves to do- 
mesticated life. The mother guinea 
usually builds her nest far from habi- 
tations and thus is open prey. She 
leads her young too fast a pace and 
does not give them adequate protec- 
tion from the elements. Young guineas 
do better if raised by considerate hens. 


In time the hen loses interest in 
them, but young guineas never for- 
sake their foster mother. Once the 
young guineas were separated from 
their hen mother and taken to another 
part of the farm. After an absence of 
several months they were brought 
back full-grown. They instantly rec- 
ognized their foster mother and came 
flying toward her with great enthusi- 
asm. She was overwhelmed by the ef- 
fusive greeting and sought refuge by 
hiding behind a log. 

During Japanese beetle season do- 
mestic fowl become valuable allies in 
keeping down these pests. My mother 
has trained the birds in the art of 
catching beetles. As she goes through 
the rose garden she shakes the bushes, 
and the beetles fall to the ground. 
Chickens and guineas are quick to dart 
at the fallen beetles and catch them 
before they fly away. Guineas have be- 
come apt at jumping up to catch 
beetles in the upper foliage. The 
ducks have gone them one _ better 
and clasp the stems in their bills 
and shake the plants to cause the 
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beetles to fall to the ground. Some- 
times they happen upon beetles just 
hatching out of the ground and play 
havoc with them. Geese are mainly 
herbivorous, but they too take Japa- 
nese beetles upon occasion. 

Along with poultry raising, garden- 
ing has been a source of great satis- 
faction. Almost equal attention is giv- 
en to raising flowers and vegetables. 
Flowers have their place and lend 
beauty and fragrance as they come 
into bloom. The vegetable garden is 
a further example of the good things 
which have come to Sage Hill as a re- 
sult of working carefully with the soil. 
The deep freeze and cupboards fill up, 
giving assurance that for months to 
come there will be all the home pro- 
duce one can eat. 


Wise Use of Land 

Hand in hand with a wise use of the 
land has been the development of a 
consistent policy in regard to fertiliz- 
ers and insecticides. There has been 
the temptation to take short cuts, to 
eliminate all the bother of applying 
manures and compost, and to rely on 
chemicals, hoping and trusting that 
somehow they will keep plants vigor- 
ous and healthy, and at the same time 
produce vitamin rich food for man 
and his domestic animals. But the 
Clarks have kept on saving dead 
leaves, garbage and waste for compost 
heaps. And from the richness of the 
harvest it would seem that this policy 
has paid off. 

They have been suspicious of the 
powerful new insecticides so popular 
on the market today. Even so, they 
have tried DDT and some of the 
others. The results were disappoint- 
ing. While the pest in question may 
have been eliminated, often some new 
and even more virulent pest has taken 
its place, as a result of having been 
freed from the parasite, or parasites, 
which had previously kept it in check. 
Other unforeseen results were the fail- 
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ure of pollination due to the insect 
agents ‘for pollination having been 
killed off. 

Along with such tender regard for 
the land, there has come an increase 
in birdlife. This has been aided by 
supplying birds with food and _ nest- 
ing sites. The Clarks are now on fa- 
miliar terms with many birds they 
had been unaware of previously. They 
enjoy the antics of the tufted titmouse 
and are acquainted with the handsome 
red-bellied woodpecker. During the 
winter as many as twenty cardinals 
visit the feeders. Such spectacles have 
made feeding birds an outstanding at- 
traction at the farm. In order not to 
be stingy with so many appreciative 
visitors, a large section of the garden 
is devoted to raising sunflower, millet 
and buckwheat — all producers of 
popular bird foods. The largest part 
of the crop is left for the birds to har- 
vest, so that the vegetable garden dur- 
ing the fall becomes a feeding station 
on a huge scale. Last year a surplus of 
the black-eyed pea crop was left in the 
garden and proved immensely popular 
with bob-whites. 


Wild Life Returns 

Those changes which have enriched 
the farm for humans have also made 
it more attractive for wildlife. There 
is more food and cover where there is 
now a young orchard, a grape arbor 
and a vegetable garden instead of an 
open field. A once closely grazed cow 
pasture is now knee deep in clover and 
lespedeza. Other fields are in orchard 
grass, blue grass, timothy and soy 
beans. Dozens of birds fly up as one 
walks through these lush fields. 

Living as we do at the edge of a 
wilderness, it might be expected that 
the domesticated birds would be 
preyed upon. While there are losses, 
these are not serious. The chief pro- 
tection lies in our dogs, not fierce but 
quite vocal. Their barking keeps wild 
animals a reasonable distance. Some- 
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times the dogs are outwitted, as when 
a fox or two carried off a number of 
geese. A possum was once caught red- 
handed in the hen house, and one 
summer crows got the knack of tak- 
ing eggs from the duck house. Hawks 
occasionally take young guineas. The 
Clarks are philosophical about these 
minor depredations, feeling that a cer- 
tain amount of sharing with the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the woods and 
fields is no great imposition. 

Whether a recommended farming 
practice or not, the fence rows are al- 
lowed to grow up. Birds have carried 
seed along these rows so that almost 
invariably the trees and shrubs which 
grow here are those producing fruits © 
and berries especially liked by birds. 
In almost any fence row one can de- 
tect such favorites as flowering dog- 
wood, mulberry, red cedar, wild 
cherry, Virginia creeper, blackberry, 
sassafras, elderberry and sumac. Along 
the lane, red cedar has been planted as 
a windbreak. 


The Profits 

With so much time devoted to birds, 
to flowers and to compost heaps, how 
can a person, who must make ends 
meet, indulge in this kind of farming? 
Colonel Clark explains: “We lose 
money, yes, but if you count the in- 
tangibles, the things you can’t buy 
anywhere, then we are making a 
profit.” 

But with a slight change in empha- 
sis, it is conceivable that a farm of this 
kind can pay dividends and still allow 
time for such luxuries as rose gardens. 


An experiment with this end in view is 


now taking shape at Sage Hill. In co- 
operation with a neighboring farmer, 
a dairy is being started. By pooling re- 
sources, the Clarks’ barn and pasture- 
land, and the neighbor’s corn fields 
and labor, it is hoped that a return 
will result which will make the farm a 
success even in terms of dollars and 
cents. 
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- Sugar From Dahlias | 


By Nora Burglon 


A plant pathologist claims that this flowers’ 
root produces a sugar useable by diabetics. 





Dr. Hal Smith, the Northwest’s dahlia 
booster. 


R. HAL SMITH of Route Two, 
Edmonds, Washington grew a 
root in his garden, I heard, which pro- 
duced a sugar that diabetics could use. 
“He is a plant pathologist,” I was 
told. Recalling the crisp pathologists 
diagnosing human ailments, who 
often seem disdainful of would-be 
patients, I expected to find such a 
man in Dr. Smith. 
But this plant pathologist was out 
in the field working. Among other 
things, he is a professional grower 





Nora Burglon, author of nine pub- 
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of dahlias, many of which he has 
propagated himself. 

Dr. Smith was tearing up a fierce 
lot of dust with a tractor. It was a 
bad time to come. I fully sympathized 
with him for any reluctance he might 
have felt at being interrupted in his 
work. Having climbed off his ma- 
chine, he stroked his brow with a sun- 
browned arm. He was so covered with 
dust that only little patches of the 
original pathologist showed through. 


Sugar for Diabetics 


I asked Dr. Smith about the rumor 
I had heard that sugar coming from 
the dahlia root could be assimi- 
lated by diabetics. Yes, he said. The 
dahlia does produce a sugar of that 
kind, known as “levulose.’”’ However, 
the process of reducing this sugar 
from the tuber is still in the labora- 
tory stage. There is a great variation 
in the sweetness of the different types. 
Dr. Smith stated that dahlia sugar 
now costs so much to produce per 
pound that it would not be practical 
to produce it for human consumption. 
However, he checks new varieties for 
sugar content. He is hoping that he 
will finally come upon one that has 
such high sugar content that it may 
be developed as a sugar source. He is 
also making tests of the roots in the 
hopes of coming upon a variety that 
can be successfully used as a cattle 
feed. 

Dr. Smith feels that the dahlia has 
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the same potentialities as the peanut, 
in its value to mankind. 

“How does one go about getting 
the sugar out of the root?” I asked. 


How to Make Dahlia Sugar 


“Gather up a panful of tubers at 
the end of the season when they are 
well stored with food. Put them 
through a food chopper, grinding 
them as fine as possible. Filter out 
the pulp and boil down the juice. In 
a home kitchen it might be difficult 
to bring about successful crystalliza- 
tion, but anyway a thick syrup will 
result. 

“In the scientific world the value 
of the dahlia tuber is well known, 
because of its high sugar content,” 
Dr. Hal Smith continued. “For which 
reason we can expect to see great 
fields of dahlias in the future raised 
not for their blossoms, but their tu- 
bers.” 

I asked the doctor how he has be- 
come so interested in dahlias, of all 
things. 

“When I was geting my master’s 
degree I did my thesis on dahlias,” 
Dr. Smith answered. “For five years 
I worked with the plant. I grew five 
generations of them during that time, 
and making an especial study of the 
tuberous root. The dahlia taught me 
so much then that I have been fas- 
cinated by them ever since.” 


Worked with Burbank 

Dr. Smith studied horticulture, 
genetics and plant pathology at Utah 
State Agricultural College, and con- 
tinued his studies with the plant 
wizard, Luther Burbank. Over a long 
period of years he has planted at 
least a hundred thousand dahlia roots 
each spring. Many of these dahlias 
have been developed by Dr. Smith 
himself. Others are from the best 
introductions of modern hybridizers. 

At present the dahlia supports him, 
while he studies and brings it to 
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greater perfection. As a hybridizer, 
a creator of new varieties, he has made 
a real contribution in the develop- 
ment of the new varieties. 

Going with him down two long 
rows, I noticed that he had marked 
only seven plants that he had graded 
A, and which plants would be selected 
to produce seed for next year. There 
were eight that he is planning on 
growing one year more for the pur- 
pose of experimentation. It takes 
seven years to produce a dahlia that 
he feels is worthy of introduction in 
the Floristan garden list. 

I looked at the field of lovely plants 
and blossoms that Dr. Smith meant 
to discard, and wondered what could 
be the reason. He pointed out that 





Split clump through stalk with sharp knife. 
Discard blind roots. Each root, to grow, 
must retain small piece of stalk. 


a good dahlia is graded on substance, 
vitality, a strong, vital stem; a good 
color that will not sunfade or melt 
in the rain, and that faces either 
straight up, or straight out. In ad- 
dition it must produce a good root 
crop and plenty of blooms. 

“And it is amazing how difficult it 
is to get a new dahlia that measures up 
to these standards,” Dr. Smith ex- 
plained. 

His wife accuses him of being ruth- 
less in his discarding of plants. Dr. 
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Smith will not compromise with per- 
fection. 


Harvesting Dahlias 


“It takes from 14 to 18 hours to 
hand pollenize the seeds in one dahlia 
pod,” he said. 

Dr. Smith harvests the root crop in 
the fall with a sort of modified potato 
digger, attached to his tractor. The 
roots have eyes like potatoes, out of 
which grow next year’s crop, only 
instead of being found on the tuber, 
they are found on the stem. For that 
reason in planting a tuber, part of 
the stem (with the eye) must be 
planted with it. 

Then there are some tubers that 
have no stem-eyes at all. Dr. Smith 
said that these are the plant’s storage 
cellar for food for the root that bears 
the vital eyes. After the seed is cut 
out, these roots are buried somewhere 
in order to put their stored good 
back into the earth. Dr. Smith also 
discards the mother root. If this root 
were planted another season, it would 
bear, but the plant would develop 
faults. 

Dr. Smith based his thesis at col- 
lege upon this premise. He spent six 
years growing successive crops of 
dahlias at Utah State. Later he was 
awarded an honorary degree from 
Michigan State on the painstaking 
and thorough analysis he made of 
each root, every year. 


Valuable Humus Builders 


“The dahlia has more potential 
value to humanity than anyone has 
as yet recognized,” Dr. Smith went 
on. “Not only is it a source of sugar 
that diabetics can tolerate, but the 
tuber is also of great value as stock 
food, and as a humus builder. 

Dr. Smith picked up a handful of 
soil. “If people do not start recog- 
nizing the importance of humus— 
and the squeezed-out pulp of the 
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dahlia readily forms humus he added, 
“they are going to sit down to meals 
of vegetables and meat and still be 
starving to death for lack of food. 
The chemical fertilizers may be liken- 
ed to patent medicines. Pink pills are 
not intended to provide the body 
with food. Many gardeners are using 
chemical fertilizers as though these 
are food. 

“When we have meat I chop up the 
bone and gristle and put it back into 
the earth. Fruit peelings, plant leaves, 
twigs, all back into the earth. It 
becomes the food for the plants two 
or three years later.” 

Dr. Smith let the handful of rich 
soil sift through his fingers. 

“There is life in it,” he said, “But 
right now the danger of our fields be- 
coming depleted in life-giving hu- 
mus is frightening. The time to teach 
the care of the soil is not in college. 
Educating our people in the care of 
the soil and the production of healthy 
crops should start in the lower school. 

“Let the youngsters themselves dig 
leaves and vegetable refuse into the 
soil. As part of their class work have 
them watch what happens,” Dr. Smith 
said. “Let them compare soils with- 
out humus with their own enriched 
soil, then perhaps the profound ‘waste 
from American kitchens will be 
stopped.” 


Plant Awaiting Development 


Dr. Smith took up one of the dahlia 
bulbs he was preparing for shipment. 
“I’m looking for someone to become 
interested in growing these for their 
food properties any day now. What 
we need is a George Washington 
Carver to do for the dahlia what that 
remarkable man did for the sweet 
potato and the peanut. Dahlias are 
waiting for a place in our nation’s 
economy. All we need is the scientist 
who can develop the plant’s fullest 
potentialities.” 
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Apples, the most popular fruit, are the best subject for the small orchardist’s efforts. 


‘Have Fruit All Year 


¥ 
By Jack Van Clute 


How to create a productive pattern of fruit 
production on a small, family-sized plot. 


Q)* ANY farm from five acres up 
there is.space enough for a family 
orchard which can produce enough 
fruit lasting throughout the year. Sur- 
prisingly, the orchard space need be 
only eighty feet square, the size of a 
city lot. If the “filler” plan of plant- 
ing is followed that size plot will 
accommodate nine apple trees and 
16 trees of soft fruits such as pear, 
cherry, peach, plum, prune and apri- 
cot. Moreover, the plot can do double 
duty the first 10 years of orchard 
growth by gardening between rows. 

By using the filler planting plan 
nine apple trees can be set 40 feet 
apart, making three rows of three 
trees each. In the domino center of 
each tree square a semi-permanent or 
soft fruit tree can be planted, making 


Jack Van Clute lives near Seattle, 
where he reports on Northwest orgam- 
culture. 
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four in all. The soft fruits may be 
cherry or pear of upright growth. 
These will be approximately 27 feet 
from each apple, so will have plenty 
of growing room. 

At the 20-foot mark midway be- 
tween each apple tree temporary trees 
of peach, plum, apricot or prune may 
be planted. These are called tempo- 
rary trees because some of them, 
especially the peach, pass their peak 
bearing stage in 15 to 20 years, so can 
be removed, leaving the semi-perma- 
nent and permanent trees. This plant- 
ing scheme provides for 25 trees and 
leaves a 20-foot strip for gardening 
between rows. 

Unless the soil is very rich, plant- 
ing preparations should start six 
months before arrival of nursery 
stock. If the ground is sodded, it 
should be broken and allowed to rot 
before disking; if compacted, a crop 
of rye for sheet composting, manure 
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Filler-plan orchard on 80 by 80 foot plot. 

Black dots represent apples set 40 feet apart. 

White shows semi-permanent and frilled dots 
temporary trees. 


or mulches—anything attracting earth- 
worms and encouraging soil bacteria— 
will improve conditions. 

The orchard should have apples 
from earliest to latest with a few mid- 
season trees, too. Some nurseries 
specialize in developing deeper-color- 
ed fruit which has a decided market- 
ing value, though occasionally the 
brighter hue comes at the expense of 
flavor. If grown organically many an 
apple popular a generation ago can 
still hold its own for taste. 


Apples Every Month 

One of the earliest red apples, 
ripening in mid-July and thriving 
from coast-to-coast from the northern 
apple belt to a latitude through South- 
ern Missouri is the Red Bird. For eat- 
ing, sauce and canning it has few 
equals and comes near being a must 
in every home orchard. The Red Bird 
is also a young, heavy bearer produc- 
ing when two and three years old. Last 
summer I saw one, poorly pruned 
when planted in 1943, produce three 
boxes of apples, its trunk being split 
from weight. Answering the same 
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Fruit All Year Continued 
purpose, but ripening a little later 
is the popular Yellow Transparent. By 
the time the ‘[ransparent is through 
the Duchess of Oldenburg comes on— 
in fact it can be used for cooking a few 
weeks before maturity. 


Several other early varieties are 
Henry Clay, the earliest yellow apple; 
Red June, which hardly ripens in 
June; Anoka, a new apple often called 
the “Old Folks’ Apple” because of its 
young bearing; Lodi, a late Trans- 
parent; Beacon, newly developed, re- 
sembling Duchess, and Early Harvest, 
popular old variety of summer apple. 

Three mid-season apples should 
follow the early ripeners. These may 
be Summer Champion, following 
close on Duchess; the Gravenstein; 
and the Wealthy, a big red fall apple, 
superb for eating and cooking. Others 
are Maiden Blush, Bellfleur, Jeffris 
Red, Sweet Bough and Early Mc- 
Intosh. 


As for winter apples, Jonathan, 
Golden Delicious, and Winesap are 
popular but all have competition. 
The Jonathan ripens in late October 
and can be stored for two months. 
Golden Delicious follows Jonathan. 
The Winesap is ready from mid- 
November on. It’s a good keeper and 
retains popularity. 

Other late fall and winter apples 
are the old standby McIntosh, in a 
class of its own for eating; York 
Imperial; Red Delicious, seen on 
many markets; Baldwin, popular two 
generations ago; Snow or Fameuse, 
King David, Northern Spy, Wagner, 
Spitzenberg, Grimes Golden, Jeniton, 
Banana, Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, 
and the greenings including Rhode 
Island, Norwest and Hawkeye, the 
latter comparatively new. 

Most Northern Spies require from 
seven to 14 years to reach bearing 
stage. The Baldwin may produce one 
season, then rest the next. The Ben 
Davis, of which the Black Ben is a 
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recent improvement, is not the best 
eating apple, ‘but it’s a good keeper 
and attractive when most other apples 
are lingering on the market at high 
prices. The tree is also a young, heavy 
bearer. 


Semi-Permanent Plantings 

If the semi-permanent trees are 
pear, the Bartlett is popular in most 
sections. Others are Gorham, an im- 
proved Bartlett; Lincoln, the parent 
tree which is seventy years old in IIli- 
nois, Clapp’s Kieffer, D’Anjou Tyson, 
Buerre Bosc and Seckel. Often, how- 
ever, the Seckle is peculiar in that 
when planted with other pears it 
“fights’’ them to the detriment of both. 
When planted as a hermit, or with 
the Tyson, it does well. 

Should cherry trees go in as semi- 
permanent it is best to consult your 
neighborhood orchardist for varieties 
best suited to your locality. Montmor- 
ency, a sour cherry, is widely grown 
and is bushy in type. Most sweet 
cherries are upright growers and are 
long-lived, such as Governor Wood, 
Royal Ann and Bing. 

The same rule holds for selecting 
peach trees in the temporary part of 
the orchard. Find what kinds do well 
in your community. Elberta peach 
is universally popular, but there are 
probably more varieties of peach than 
any other fruit. 

Plums also depend a great deal on 
locality. The Pipestone, Redcoat, 
Superior and South Dakota do well 
north while others such as Allred, 
New Damson, Burbank, the green 
gages and Stanley (the last a prune 
and young bearing) do better in mild- 
er sections. Luther Burbank experi- 
mented in developing new plums, 
among them being Elephant Heart, 
Flaming Delicious, Mammoth Cardi- 
nal and Grand Prize Purple Prune. 
Some of these, however, are none too 
hardy in northern parts. 

Substitute trees may be crab apple 
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and quince, though these will serve 
an ornamental and practical purpose 
in dooryard or nook. Starting with 
the old Siberian or crab, there are 
many other varieties, one of which 
is outstanding in growth and fruit. 
The Dolgo has symmetrical branches 
resembling a candelabrum, an orna- 
ment for any yard, while its bright 
red fruit in fall is delicious for sauce, 
jam, jelly and pickles. 

Apricots are sectional, therefore 
your neighborhood variety or your 
nursery should guide you in selec- 
tion. Most apricots seem to prefer a 
certain period of warmth for best 
development, but when given organic 
soil and proper climate, few trees 
respond as well or look more attrac- 
tive. 

Plumcot and nectarine are crosses 
of peach, plum and apricot. Most of 
these are early blossoming, therefore 
a risk in belts of late frosts. 

If one does not care to garden be- 
tween tree rows, strawberries, cur- 
rants, cane berries and grapes may be 
planted. But as space-savers grapes 
do well next to a fence or for a porch 
trellis. 


Look at the Roots 

When buying trees one should 
look at the part below ground, not 
at the top. Root systems are life 
springs for trees, and without such 
no growth is satisfactory. Through 
proper pruning and tilling the tops 
can be governed, but once the root 
system is in the ground it’s up to 
Nature to take care of that part. 
Therefore, well-rooted instead of well- 
branched trees are the thing. 

All split or broken roots should be 
pruned off before planting. As for 
branches, it’s well to lop off one-third 
of the trunk tip and leave no more 
than three well-balanced branches cut 
back to three or four inches. Too 
many branches will slow tree growth. 
Branch pruning may be negligible 
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Have Fruit All Year 


Continued 


the first few years with only the 
broken or cross-limbs being removed. 

Tree planting is a careful yet sim- 
ple job. In digging a hole large 
enough to accomodate the roots with- 
out cramping, the topsoil layer should 
be placed to one side, then shoveled 
in on the roots. Never use manure 
on roots; it will not only burn them, 
but might kill the tree eventually. All 
manure should be used on surface soil 
around the tree where Nature will 
turn it into solubles for feeder roots. 

To preclude air pockets and drying 
out, soil should be well packed around 
roots. When the hole is half filled it 
is good practice to dump in a half 
bucket of water, then joggle the trunk 
slightly so that mud fills all spaces 
around roots. The hole should be 
filled and packed, leaving a slight 
depression with the graft or bud 
mark at the same earth level as origi- 
nally. The depression aids in catch- 
ing rainwater. The rest of the bucket 
of water may be poured on the sur- 
face. If the weather is hot and dry 
old gunny sacks or some form of 
mulch about two feet away from the 
trunk will help conserve soil moisture 
Generally, trees require hand watering 
monthly the first year or two of 
growth, or until roots have penetrated 
sufficiently deep to tap the lower 
water supply. 


Vegetables in the Orchard 

If the plot is gardened between 
tree rows, sweet corn can be grown for 
six years or more, with vine pumpkin 
and squash growing in corn hills. The 
bush type pumpkin or squash, how- 
ever, is detrimental to corn growth. 
Other garden vegetables may be 
grown in succession for ten years or 
more. When gardening ends in Sep- 
tember orchard soil should be tilled 
for next year’s results. Rye can be 
sown for sheet composting next 
spring, or mulches of manure and 
other materials may be spread to keep 
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earthworms and soil bacteria busy 
during the orchard’s dermant stage. 

While tilling may disturb the tree’s 
feeder rootlets which work mainly in 
topsoil, yet they recover quickly 
from shack to become more numerous 
as nutrients are available. Other than 
lack of rain the biggest handicap to 
growing trees is sod drying out soil 
and preventing proper aeration. 

In case one abandons gardening be- 
tween rows, grass is sure to creep in. 
A heavy mulch from trunk to drip 
line discourages grass, keeps soil por- 
ous and retains moisture. Manure, 
old hay or straw, mown weeds, corn 
cob meal, or sawdust may be used for 
mulching. 

Danger of rodents girdling trees 
can be eliminated by installing large 
tin cans around trunks. An old oil 
can from gallon size up to five, 
with ends snipped off and one side 
slitted, may be placed around the 
trunk and pressed down a little be- 
fore mulching. 

Two-year-old nursery stock should 
prove satisfactory. Many nurseries pre- 
pay shipment on such stock, making 
the total cost of a family orchard 
range from ten to twenty dollars, or 
less than an average family. spends 
for fruit yearly. Apple varieties from 
earliest to latest will insure pollina- 
tion, and varieties of soft fruits should 
be mixed for the same purpose. 


Organic Orcharding 


Organic methods apply to orchard- 
ing as well as to gardening and farm- 
ing. With composted soils any com- 
monplace variety of fully tree-ripened 
fruit will have that tang and crispness 
reminiscent of childhood days. Or- 
ganic methods also cause leaves to re- 
main on trees later in fall, making 
for better ripened fruit. On the old 
Justice place, twenty miles north of 
Seattle, large peach trees planted 
seven years ago were in full leaf the 
first week of November. No sprays 
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or dust were used since organiculture 
was adopted there six years ago. 

The apple long has reigned as king 
of the fruit world because it can be 
used in so many ways. There’s more 
truth than poetry in the line, “An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 
An average sized, organically grown 
apple has 90 units of vitamin A, 12 
vitamin B, 50 vitamin C, 20 vitamin 
G (Sherman-Bourquin units), 7 milli- 
grams of calcium, 12 phosphorus, .3 
iron and 64 calories—a caloric content 


less than that of a banana and about 
one-fourth that of an avocado. 

And finally there’s good, old-fash- 
ioned apple cider, a beverage without 
peer when autumn days are crisp. A 
small cider mill is an adjunct to the 
family orchard. A mill and a re- 
frigerator make chemical preservatives 
unnecessary. And far beyond the vita- 
min, mineral and other apple values 
there’s a deep satisfaction in having 
fresh fruit in season, plus quantities 
canned when winter comes. 





‘Grow Your Vitamins 


j= decade is very much a vita- 
min pill age. Considering the 
vast amount spent for “enriching” 
our diet, we might well look into 
other methods to improve our food. 
Why take vitamin preparations if you 
can raise your own vitamins? 

For vitamin A plant any one of 
the leafy vegetables—escarole, spinach, 
swiss chard, dandelion, endive, kale, 
or lettuce. Broccoli is an excellent 
source of vitamin C. And of course 
there are always C-rich carrots. 

The legumes are vitamin B, sup- 
pliers. Either lima beans or peas may 
be used. Lima beans are a highly 
nutritious crop. Along with kale and 
turnip tops, lima beans contain more 
vitamin B, than any other vegetables. 

The leafy vegetables are still in 
front for vitamin C. Plant either 
kale or spinach for vitamin C. Broc- 
coli and cauliflower are also high. 

For all-around nutrition, kale, spin- 
ach, broccoli, and lima beans are 
musts in the garden. Don’t miss these 
vegetables for your spring plantings. 

There is still another way to keep 
up on the vitamin content of your 
diet. Each vegetable variety has a 
definite vitamin content, and within 
the potato species, for example, one 
variety may have twice as much vita- 
min C as another. Check with your 
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dealer for the following varieties of 
vegetables and fruits that are known 
to be rich in vitamins. Choose vari- 
eties that are suited to your location. 


Apples 

Highest in Vitamin C are the 
Wagner and Northern Spy varieties. 
Golden Delicious, Newton, Rome 
Beauty and Winesap contain average 
amounts of the vitamin. Low in vita- 
min C are Jonathan, Delicious, Stay- 
man, McIntosh and Wealthy. 

At least one-third of the vitamin C 
is contained in the skins. It is im- 
portant, then, to raise apples without 
sprays so that the skins can be eaten 
without fear of arsenic or parathion 
poisoning. 


Peaches 


Vadette, Valiant and Veteran are 
excellent carriers of Vitamin A. 


Strawberries 

Strawberries are by far the best 
vitamin C source of any fruits grown 
in the Northeast. Three-fourths cup 
of freshly picked strawberries will sup- 
ply the daily vitamin C allowance 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council. Five leading varieties 
for vitamin C are Catskill, Robinson, 
Dresden, Sparkle and Fairfax. 
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Contour irrigated potato field in Idaho. Runs are shortened by head ditches. Plastic soils 
are used to irrigate furrows. 


Water Is Not Enough 


By Norris E. Jackson 


Answers to irrigation farmers’ problems of keeping high 
organic content while continuing intensive cultivation. 


N° MAGIC formula has been de- 
veloped for maintaining high or- 
ganic content in the soil and at the 
same time continuing production of 
cultivated crops. The problem has 
grown particularly acute with oper- 
ators of irrigated farms, where in- 
tensive cultivation is the rule. 

Why is the problem more pressing 
with the irrigation farmer than with 
the operator who relies upon natural 
rainfall to provide moisture for his 
growing crops? 

Largely, the answer lies in ineff- 
cient methods the average irrigation 
farmer uses to apply water to his 
crops. He does not consider the im- 
portance of getting a uniform appli- 
cation of water in amounts required 
by his crops. He fails to study his 
crops to learn just how much water 
each requires. He has never learned 
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how fast his soils will take water 
Often he tries to irrigate soils which 
were formed under low rainfall and 
which are naturally low in organic 
matter. 

A second answer is the fact that 
the irrigation farmer Seldom has a 
good crop rotation system with legu- 
minous crops included. Nor, in most 
cases, does he have barnyard manure 
readily available. Continued produc- 
tion of cultivated crops such as corn 
and quick-growing vegetables removes 
large amounts of plant nutrients 
which are not replaced. 

One thing has become apparent: 
chemical fertilizers are not the answer. 
Many irrigation farmers state that 
hardpans or impervious layers of 
soil beneath the root zone, often 
caused by leached chemicals are more 
dangerous than they are for the ordi- 
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nary farmer. These hardpans block 
off oxygen and natural drainage. Con- 
sequently, he is plagued with a water- 
logging condition which makes his 
land unsuitable for crop production. 
To remove that hardpan he has to 
take expensive, heavy, crawler tractors 
and chisels or huge plows into the 
fields and deep-plow it away. 

No single practice will increase and 
maintain productivity of irrigated 
lands. Whether applied by sprinkler 
systems, in the furrow, or bench 
flooded, irrigation water can not be 
substituted for fertility, for agreeable 
soil temperature, or for good cultural 
practices. The soil has to be ade- 
quately supplied with organic matter. 
Good sub-soil drainage is also essen- 
tial. 


How to Apply Water 


The best means of learning to apply 
water correctly is a simple matter. 
Through his county agent and in his 
local soil conservation district, the 
irrigation farmer should find techni- 
cians who will offer assistance without 
charge. Assistance probably will be 
suggestions to level the land for more 
uniform applications of water; to 
design and establish a distribution 
system to lay out the method of ap- 
plying the water; to float the land; 
to use soil-improving practices; and to 
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Announcing 
the new 


B. Cc. A. 


IMPROVED TO 
SPEED UP COMPOSTING 


Use B.C.A. in composting for best results 
. nothing as concentrated. Use in pot- 
ted plants and for better vegetable and 
fruit production . . . in mulching and hot 
beds. B.C.A. encourages worm growth 
. Stimulates weak soils, lawns, .. . 
increases enzyme action . . . helps regu- 
late moisture in the soil, reduce odor in 
outdoor toilets, and converts waste into 
rich fertilizer. 
B.C.A. is a mixed concentrated composite, 
containing a multitude of soil bacteria de- 
veloped specifically for the rapid breakdown 
of mixed organic wastes on the soil, in the 
compost heaps and in compost boxes. It 
has phosphate rock incorporated in the 
culture which contains the 26 necessary 
minerals. B.C.A. contains the necessary 
trace elements, vitamins and hormones, 
enzyme producing bacteria. 
DON’T burn leaves, garbage and other 
wastes. Mix in the compost heap with 
B.C.A. for the best fertilizer in the world. 
Use this coupon to order your supply (or 
write for free information and directions) : 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESESSSSEEEEEEESSEeeeeeeee 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-1 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. Jj. 
Enclosed please find check or money order, 
please send the units I’ve checked below: 
1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid $13.50 W. of Miss. 
Each unit is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 













ALL BUD SELECTED 
VARIETIES 


© Best varieties of Peach, 
Apple. Pear. Plum. Apri- 
cot, Nectarine and Cherry. 
Also Grape Vines, Berry 
Plants, Nut Trees, Orna- 
mentals and General line 
of Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 


CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 149 McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The Farmer 


including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain’s organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening in all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 
THE FARMER, (0.F.) Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset. England 











NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organie farming and gardening 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Bex 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 








Organically Grown... 
PLANTS and BULBS 


Our ‘new 1951 Spring Listing now ready. 
Ask for it today. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


FULLERTON MARYLAND 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED © 


By J. I. RODALE 








The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 








apply water when needed and in 
amounts needed. 

The conservation expert may also 
recommend that the farmer learn the 
needs of the crop and the type of soil 
in which the crop grows. Crops vary 
widely in the amount of water they re- 
quire, just as different types of soils 
will take water at a faster rate than 
others. For example, alfalfa and 
improved pastures, which have a 
deep root system, will require larger 
amounts of water because more mois- 
ture is required to reach the root 
zone. But the quick-growing vege- 
tables are shallow-rooted, and require 
less water. From the soils standpoint, 
sandy soils need frequent light irri- 
gations, while  finer-textured clay 
loams take larger amounts at longer 
intervals of time. Ignorance of how 
much water the particular soil will 
take results in over irrigation and sub- 
sequent waterlogging if it is heavy 
and packed, or leaching away of plant 
foods if the soil is loose and light. 

Even after watering problems are 
solved, if there is no program to main- 
tain soil fertility, organic content will 
decline rapidly. The Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has shown 
an average annual decrease of 3,391 
pounds of organic matter when an ex- 
perimental plot was in continuous 
oats. An average annual increase of 
1,470 pounds was noted in a plot 
growing continuous alfalfa. 


Importance of Manures 

The importance of organic matter 
and humus in the soil is well known. 
Humus is the store-house for most 
plant-food elements. And it’s just as 
easy to squeeze blood out of a turnip 
as it is to have humus without first 
having organic matter. Among other 
things, plenty of humus is needed to 
make a sponge of the soil to hold 
moisture for the growing plants. A 
rich, organic soil wilt take six times 
as much water as a tight clay; fewer 
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irrigations are needed. The soil is 
more mellow and easier to cultivate. 

Since most irrigated areas are with- 
out livestock to provide barnyard ma- 
nure, the irrigation farmer must de- 
pend upon the use of green manure 
crops in his rotation to replace the or- 
ganic matter and humus lost through 
cultivation and crop production. Al- 
falfa, clovers, vetch, winter peas, cro- 
talaria, sesbania or mixtures of le- 
gumes and grasses will satisfy nitro- 
gen and emus needs. Separate ap- 
plications of raw rock phosphate, pot- 
ash and dolomitic lime may have to 
be made to satisfy those requirements. 

Farmers who have used a legume 
crop in their rotation system for only 
one year can feel more coins jingle in 
their pockets as a result of increased 
yields. In Swisher County, Texas, a 
farmer planted grain sorghums after 
a year of alfalfa. The average yield 
was 75 bushels per acre. For nine 
years before the alfalfa was planted, 
the average production was only 53 
bushels per acre. A neighbor pro- 
duced bushels of grain sorghums 
per acre, following a green manure 
crop of hairy vetch. An adjacent field 
not preceded by vetch yielded only 
15 bushels to the acre. 


Why Irrigated Crops Decline 


One irrigation farmer I talked to 
recently said, “We don’t realize that 
our yields are declining until all of a 
sudden we have a poor crop. Then 
it’s too late to do anything about it 
that vear. Most of the time we have 
to forego cash crop production for a 
few years—preferably at least five 
years—and rebuild our soils. Our ir- 
rigated lands need organic matter 
even more than the dry-land under 
cultivation.” 

Witness the experience of Harold 
Carpenter, Parmer County, Texas, 
who planted a legume and realized a 
cash crop as well. Carpenter planted 
12 acres of Austrian winter peas in 
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NEW CROPS 


For Better Farming 


Keep up to date on new crops and latest plant- 
ing tips with a FREE 2-year subscription to CROP 
NEWS & VIEWS. Every issue filled with infor- 
mation on how to get the most out of your seed 
and soil for bigger yields and greater profits. 
It’s yours for the asking — just write to 


SCOTT FARM SEED COMPANY 
181 Mill Street, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


For EXTRA QUALITY sow Scots 













Entirely different in design 
and function from any other on 
the market. New principle of 
> complete combustion increas- 
es efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for tree folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





OWER SEED¢ 


GIANT “MANCHOURIAN’” 

20 oz..41.00 - §ibs..¢ 3.00 

Fresh packed - Postpaid 

FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 
specialties. 








The hulled kind — $1 tb., 5 Ibs. $4. 





Virginia’s 
FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 
Near The Nation’s Capital 


JOHN ALLEN JOHNSTON 
Phone 98 Leesburg, Va. 
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Parks’ 


BARRED ROCKS 
WORLD’S OLDEST 






STRAIN 
ONE BREED ONLY 
BIG BIRDS! Terrife 


Layers! U.S.—R.0.P. re- 
cords to 349 eggs and flock averages over 250. Pul- 
forum Clean & U. S. Certified. Chicks grow fast and 
don’t need to be pampered! They can take it! Write 
for Catalog. 


Joe Parks & Sons, RDI, Altoona, Pa. 


ATTENTION © 
MR. DEALER %@) 
B.C.A. ® 


Now available for 
dealer distribution. 
For details on B.C.A. 
see our ad on 
page 45. 

Then write for 
our dealer distri- 
bution plan. 

















PURE HONEY 
5 pound pail prepaid $2.00 


If you want to raise your own delicious 
HONEY and pollinate your crops, ask for 
FREE Bee Circular. 


Over 30 years a shipper of bees and queens. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


WESLACO, TEXAS 














Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of the 
new 1951 size Organic Farmer. 
Keeps them instantly ready for 
you to consult... . next month or 
years from now. This handy, dur- 
able leatherette binder, attractive- 
ly stamped in gold, holds 12 
copies, which may be easily in- 
serted or removed. Price $1.50. 
The Organic Farmer 
Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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August, 1948, harvested $77 worth of 
seed per acre the following summer 
and used the remainder of the plant 
as green manure before planting his 
fall wheat crop in 1949. Wheat yields 
on those 12 acres were nine bushels 
more per acre on ground which had 
been in continuous wheat. No chemi- 
cal fertilizers were used. 

Bruce Parr, also in Parmer County, 
realized a similar increase in yields 
of grain sorghums in 1949, following 
a planting of Austrian winter peas. 
Grown under irrigation, the sorghums 
planted on land where the peas had 
been turned under produced 58 
bushels per acre. An adjoining check 
plot which did not receive the peas 
as green manure yielded only 39 
bushels to the acre. As in Carpenter’s 
test, chemical fertilizers were not used. 

“You could tell to the row where 
the green-manured ground was,” 
Carpenter said after his harvest. ““The 
wheat grown on the pea-land grew 
faster, had a better look, was stronger, 
and had much better heads than that 
in the check plot. Only the difference 
in available nitrogen and better tilth 
of the soil could have made the crop 
grow off so well.” 

Evidence from experiment stations 
indicates that more humus is pro- 
duced eventually from material rich 
in nitrogen than from material with 
a low nitrogen content. 

In 1949, the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station showed hairy vetch 
produced 62 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre as compared to only 44 pounds 
per acre by Austrian winter peas. 
Those same tests also showed that the 
yield of green matter alone does not 
necessarily indicate the amount of 
nitrogen a legume contains. The 
amount of air-dry matter and the per- 
centage of nitrogen also must be con- 
sidered. For example, Austrian win- 
ter peas produced about 1,300 pounds 
more green matter per acre than hairy 
vetch—8,531 pounds to only 7,239 
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Yet, vetch, with its greater amount of 
air-dry matter and higher percentage 
of nitrogen, contained nearly 50 per 
cent more nitrogen per acre than the 
Austrian winter peas. County Agents 
will recommend the best legumes for 
local soils and climatic conditions. 

Another idea worth consideration. 
Each year of a legume sod means one 
less year in the rotation that the 
ground is plowed and _ cultivated 
during the summer. This also ex- 
plains, in part, why rotations con- 
taining legume hay or pasture help 
maintain organic matter at a high- 
er level—the ground is not opened to 
the air and suffers no heavy loss of 
nitrogen and plant nutrients to the 
elements. 





Don’t Miss Our 
Almanac on Page 64 


Something new has been added this 
month—an almanac for organic farm- 
ers. George Milburn is Editor in 
charge of the Almanac and welcomes 
contributions from readers. 

Please send him items you think 
should appear in an almanac such as 
ours. He is especially interested in 
notable events, advice for farmers 
(what to do this month), short items 
of all sorts, and even brief poems. 
Payment for almanac contributions 
will run as high as two dollars. 








HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
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NATURALLY FINER THAN 
ROCK CAN BE GROUND 


Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Minéd 
Product in History « @ @ @ 


KAYLORITE 


A combination of these two products 


making 48 elements. Natures best. 
Both Organically R ded 


4 N B Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 
°“* values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and 

















seeds! In less than two minutes you can convert 
sunflower or sesame seeds into a drink so delicious 
and healthful that it will simply amaze you... 
yet so fine it will pass thru a tea strainer! It’s 
NOT a juicer...It's NOT a grinder...It’s the 
most unusual device of its kind! 

x Write for complete information. No obligation 

of course. 
WHOLE GRAINS, DEPT. OF-100! 


2611 N. Jones Chicago 47, Illinois 








MOT TREES 


New Hardy English walnut. Carpathian 
strain. Rapid grower, bears early, very 
productive, beautiful shade tree. Chinese 
chestnut, dwarf fruit trees, berries, grapes. 
Catalog Free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, WN. Y. 
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The . 
gr * Organic Farmer 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1 year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$8 0 
Lifetime Subscription-$35 O 


and send me a bill. 





Address 
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Vemos To Farmers 


Pearson Cracks Down 
On Chemicals 


Drew Pearson, the man who holds 
the world record for scaring congress- 
men to death, is now battering the 
chemicals-in-food people. And he has 
some mighty good facts to do it with, 
too. 

Take what he says about chicken 
heads for example. Mink growers 
in Illinois, he reports Congressman 
Miller of Nebraska as saying, recently 
fed chicken and turkey heads to their 
animals only to have them become 
sterile. Stilbesterol, the hormone used 
to convert roosters into capons arti- 
ficially, was the cause. 

If that keeps up we will be forced 
to accept birth control whether we 
like it or not. 

Pearson also points his finger at a 
serious loophole in the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. He explains that, under our 
present law, the government is not 
allowed to restrict the use of a chemi- 
cal until after it has been placed on 
the market and until protracted hear- 
ings are held. All this time the 
public is being used as a guinea pig. 

The government makes a fool of 
itself in other ways, too. Recently, 
Prof. Clive M. McCay of Cornell, an 
expert on nutrition, developed a loaf 
of bread far superior to the com- 
mercial concoctions which are aged, 
freshened and otherwise supported 
chemically. 

It was a good loaf. It was so good, 
in fact, that the Pure Food people said 
“That ain’t bread.” So Prof. McCay 
is casting about for another name to 
market his product under. 

I am sure that Prof. Mackay would 
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be glad to have the help of our readers 
in deciding what to call his bread. 
We will forward your suggestions to 
him. 

Phosphate Rock Is 

Spreading to the Blacklands 

The agronomists of the Blackland 
region of central Texas have always 
said that rock phosphate couldn’t be 
used on their soil because it is alka- 
line. But, they admitted several weeks 
ago, nobody ever tried it. 

Now the Blacklands experiment 
station is setting out to find whether 
phosphate rock can be used in central 
Texas. Eight plots of sweet clover are 
being grown under varying condi- 
tions, some fertilized with phosphate 
rock alone, some with phosphate rock 
and sulphur, some with superphos- 
phate and one with no fertilizer at all. 

Sulphur is being applied on one 
phosphate rock plot to see if it will 
overcome the alkalinity. The experi- 
menters are expecting bacteria to act 
on the sulphur to produce sulphuric 
acid which will neutralize the soil. 
Basically, that is what the soil bacteria 
will do anyway but on a smaller scale. 
On some soils, the application of sul- 
phur could cause a nitrogen deficien- 
cy, because the bacteria breaking 
down the sulphur consume nitrogen 
from the soil, not the air. 

Several reasons are given for this 
attempt to switch to rock phosphate. 
One is that a cheap new source of 
fertilizer would be opened up. An- 
other is that fertilizer drills would not 
be corroded, as is happening now. 
Finally, Dr. Johnston points out that 
rock phosphate will not sting like 
superphosphate when it blows in your 
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tyes. That’s an important point to 
consider when you are counting up 
the arguments against any chemical 
fertilizer. 


J. I. Rodale Testifies at 


Congressional Investigation 


On December 15 J. I. Rodale, editor 
of The Organic Farmer, was called to 
Washington to present a prepared 
statement to the “Select Committee to 
Investigate the Use of Chemicals in 
Food Products” and to be cross-ex- 
amined. 

By next month we hope to have a 
transcript of the session from which 
we will reprint pertinent passages. It 
should make interesting reading, for 
neither side spared feelings nor stop- 
ped for breath. 

The fund of evidence supporting 
the tenets of the organic method pre- 
sented in J. I. Rodale’s statement is 
too great to report in entirety, but 
several paragraphs are worth noting. 
Undoubtedly of great interest to the 
investigators was the following para- 
graph from the January, 1949 issue of 
The Agronomy Journal, written by 
the late Dr. J. K. Wilson, proving that 
chemical fertilizers can be detrimen- 
tal to health: 

“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods and 
prepared baby foods were analyzed 
for their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the nitrate 
in such foods may contribute to hemo- 
globinemia (a blood disease) found in 
infants and may produce certain toxic, 
if not lethal conditions in adults. The 
high content of nitrate in the foods 
may be attributed.in many instances 
to the application of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers, especially nitrate of soda, to the 
growing crops.” 

That statement hints at the extreme 
importance of this investigation now 
being carried on by Congress, and cer- 
tainly makes one wonder just what 
nutritional researchers have yet to find 
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SAVE MONEY 
Our prices are very low on 
High Quality, Recleaned, 
Tested Farm Seeds. We 


Just tell us what 
you'll need 


testing. Compare our 


prices and quality. ony and sell direct. Have 
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All our seeds are gueranteed 
satisfactory “sold subject 
60 days test. Write for Catalog 
and Samples wanted. 


AMERICAN FIELD SEED CO. dais Cricaco, lu 
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Y yy Used by leading mole con- 
Yj, trol specialists. The safe, 

Uji sare way. Can't poison soil. 
hla ladda Saves your earthworms. 
Works in any type of soil. Single traps, at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid. FREE— 
Mole control pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, 
B.B. No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 
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DISCOUNT 





when you buy 2 or more 
of these authoritative 
fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This book is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. /. 
Rodale. A book about the 
inhabitants of a section of 

India who are astounding- 

ly healthy because of the 

way they raise their food. 

Full details for applying 

the Hunza methods. 263 

pp., illust. $3.00 


The Organic Front by J. /. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on 
organiculture and its im- 
plications which, because 
of their extreme impor- 
tance, should not be neg- 
lected. 200 pp. $1.00 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of — 

ways used by the Chinese 

to make compost. Over 

200 photos giving valuable 

ideas practiced by them in 
gardening and farming. 384 


pp- $3.50 


Humus & the Farmer ly Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 
Illust. 416 pp. $4.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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out about the effect of chemical ferti- 
lizers on food. 

Also reported in J. 1. Rodale’s state- 
ment to the committee were the re- 
sults of the Soil and Health Founda- 
tion’s experiment with cancer in mice. 
(J. 1. Rodale is president of the Soil 
and Health Foundation, and its ad- 
dress is 46 South West Street, Allen- 
town, Pa.) In that experiment, the 
mice were divided into two groups, 
one fed organically and the other 
given food raised with chemicals. Of 
the chemical group, 71 per cent 
showed a susceptibility to cancer. 
Only 45 per cent of the organic mice 
contracted the disease. These percent- 
ages are high because the mice used 
were a strain extremely susceptible to 
cancer. 

Also noted during the course of our 
experiment was the fact that the or- 
ganic mice were of smoother disposi- 
tion. The chemical mice would dash 
for the nearest exit in one struggling 
mass when disturbed. The organic 
mice always went through the door 
between their cages one at a time. 

“In closing,” said J. Il. Rodale to 
the Congressmen, “I should like to 
quote a statement made by Prof. Fir- 
man Bear to a meeting of fertilizer 
dealers. He said: “The fertilizer indus- 
try should interest itself in the activity 
now going on to get more elements 
back into the soil and stop looking at 
organic farming with a jaundiced 
eye.” 

“Organic farming is here to stay.” 

R.R. 








WEEDS 


(Continued from page 16) 
a desert whether we have anything to 
do about it or not. 

But to make the most of our weed 
crop we will have to control and har- 
vest it in the right way. The first mis- 
take is the killing of small weed 
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growth on otherwise vacant land, and 
for chemical weed killers to be effec- 
tive, they must be applied when the 
weeds are small. We can’t harvest a 
crop for forage or compost making, 
if we destroy the crop before there is 
any crop to harvest. 

It will often be far better to let 
the weeds grow to maturity. The opti- 
mum time for weed cutting is about 
like that of haying, a relatively short 
period at the time or just after the 
full bloom. The exactly right state of 
maturity will vary with different kinds 
of weeds and the growth and seeding 
habits of each should be observed. 

Usually it is safe to allow the plant 
to just pass full bloom and still avoid 
a crop of seed, and such seed as there 
is will not easily shatter from the pods 

heads. This allows the bees to har- 
vest a honey and pollen crop and the 
plant attains full growth. Many weeds, 
if cut at the surface of the ground 
much before they attain full maturity, 
will sprout from the roots and make 
If cut 
weeks later they would be fin- 


a second seed bearing growth. 
few 


ished. 
Some weed seeds have a livestock 
feed value, and their germination 


could be prevented by running them 
through a hammer mill. But caution 
should be taken in feeding weed seeds, 
or the screenings or cleanings from 
threshers, and grain ele- 
vators. Some weed seeds—cockleburs, 
grain cockle, wild peas, beans 
and others—are poisonous and should 
never be fed. 


combines 


some 


Information about poisonous weeds 
should be obtained from State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station before at- 
tempting to feed unfamiliar native 
plants. With these reservations in 
mind, it is safe to say that indiscrimin- 
ate weed eradication and premature 
weed cutting are alike mistakes, and 
that American farmers can make a 
far better use of their weed resources 
than they do. 
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THE 
MASTER'S 
GARDEN 


Greatest Book 


_You’ve Ever 


—Happiness. 
Just A Few Master's Garden Gems: 
1. How to earn up-to $500 in 2 months April, 


2. How. to make $50 a day for 100 days each 

. How to tell the weather ahead — rain, or 
—¥ to make $50 profit on a $2 garden seed 
ey make $5,000 per 
‘ tomatoes firm 


acre yearly on 


P fresh all ~ ag 
« How to come $20 to $30 "weekly, easil. 
spare tim 
iow tips “galore on better ways to garden. 
. ae to grow finer strawberries New k-Z 


. grow and sell the MAGIC FLOWER 
PLANTS. Touch ‘em with Sager BP ob Bes 
like an umbrella—you'll love them. 
eed a gift with copy | THE $3493 ix oes 


anteed or y 
But you still keep the seeds as “ “gift 


“No other book like it. We are nearer to 
nature in a garden than any other place on 


earth. Send $2.00 before you forget, time's 
a wastin!’’ 

Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, 
P. 0. Box 115 O.F. Iiinois 


10. How! to grow bushels of tomatoes from one S 
an 


Crammed With Ideas 
for making Money. 
New Hobbies—Health 














“ogcThs FREE HEAT ? 


with DANIELS improveo 
im<>g Heat 


CHUNK FURNACES 


Burns any size wood and odd 
chunks. Efficient and easy to 
clean. ideal for camp, ski lodge, 
school or home. Maintains 
steady, even heot 


Write for full information. 


SAM DANIELS MFG. CO., INC. 
HARDWICK, VERMONT 

















Wherever you are, 
it's not too far from 


ORGANICALLY RAISED FOOD 
Write for your copy of 


THE ORGANIC 
DIRECTORY 


New enlarged edition lists names 


and products for the entire 
United States. Send 25¢ NOW to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 


























Say: 





“I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer” 
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Books 





Cure Your Own Cattle is the title 
of a little book on veterinary medi- 
cine recentiy written and published 
by F. Newman Turner, editor of 
The Farmer magazine. The ideas put 
forth in this book are especially in- 
teresting because the subject of live- 
stock disease is approached from 
the point of view of the organic farm- 
er. 

In the introduction, Mr. Turner 
makes the following statement of in- 
tentions: “I left the university with 
the deep bewilderment about animal 
diseases which I imagine is common 
to all agricultural and_ veterinary 
students. The only certain thing 
about animal diseases seemed to be 
man’s inability to prevent or cure 
them. It was not until I had experi- 
enced these diseases in my own herd 
and started at the beginning in my 
attempt to eliminate and prevent 
them that I discovered the root cause 
of most of them. Until, in fact, I dis- 


covered that there is only one disease 
of animals and its name is man. 

“The solution was then simple. If 
I could get the animals back to a life 
as nearly as economically practicable 
to what it was before man perverted 
them to his own use, and provide 
them as fully as possible with all the 
requirements of health available 
under natural conditions, it was rea- 
sonable to assume that health would 
be restored and maintained.” 

It certainly is refreshing to read of 
an approach to animal disease like 
that. Almost everybody else starts 
with a sick animal and says “where 
shall I go from here.” 

Also refreshing is Mr. Turner's 
reliance on herb remedies. We aren’t 
coming out in favor of them, but I do 
think it would be interesting to give 
them a try. After all, many times 
modern doctors have been shocked 
to find that their sensational new 
remedy is the same thing grandmother 
had been using all the time. The 
bark of the cinchona tree was used 
by the South American Indians as a 
remedy for malaria long before medi- 
cal men found that it contained 
quinine, the great anti-malarial drug. 

Cure Your Own Cattle, F. New- 
man Turner, The Farmer Publi- 
cations, 50c 





Get Your Neighbor 


Doing It! 





Start Others on the Road to 
Better Farming Without Chemicals. 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Increased Yields 


By Crop Rotation 


Yield on a plot continuously in 
corn for 61 years at Illinois Experi- 
ment Station averaged 28 bushels an 
acre. A few feet away where corn and 
oats were rotated, corn averaged 36 
bushels. In a corn-oats-clover rotation 
the average yield of corn was 50 bush- 


els an acre. 


A treatment of manure, lime and 
phosphate, boosted corn yield on the 
continuously cropped plot to 45 bush- 


els an acre. 


Manure and fertilizers 


raised the corn yield on the corn-oats 
plot to 65 bushels. Oats rose from 35 


to 61 bushels. 


When the corn-oats- 


clover plot got manure, corn jumped 
from 50 to 72 bushels, oats from 50 to 
68 and clover hay from one and a 
fourth to three tons an acre. 


® 








FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


The World’s vegetation has grown for MILLIONS 
OF YEARS without Fertilizers or man-made com- 
post. ACTUMUS is naturally extracted from 
Nature’s own storeroom. 100% organic. Odorless. 
Don’t delay. This may mean better and healthier 
crops to you. Treat a plot with ACTUMUS NOW. 
No other materials required. Convince yourself and 
reap the benefits of organic PROGRESS. See your 
land and crops improve from year to year until 
only small additions of ACTUMUS will be needed 
to keep it in top shape. 


4-lb. $1.25, 4$-Ib. $2.25, 1-Ib. $4.25, 5-Ib. $17.50 
postpaid. In BULK 20-Ib. $48, 100-Ib. $200. Bulk 
discounts to Commercial Growers & Farmers. Write 
for free information to: ORGANIC SUPPLIES, 
POB 820, Pittsficld, Mass., or direct toe FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Distributors’ enquiries invited. 














New disease resistant hardy grapes. No spray- 
ing. delicious quality. Every home owner can 
grow them easily. Dwarf Fruit trees, berries, 
nut trees. Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


j. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Rd. 
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ESTED IN FRANCE over a period of many years, this system 
rests on two simple principles: 
1. Maximum light, air, and nourishment for each main branch. 
2. Pruning must be done in spring and summer exclusively, and 
only on shoots which have become woody. 
The author has proved that the trees as usually planted are the 
least productive. This book shows how to eliminate superfluous 
branches and increase fertility. 


Lorette lists 5 tree shapes that will be a boon to any fruit tree 
owner. Full month-by-month instructions are given for training 
each type, together with the proper distance apart. The mysteries 
of budding and grafting are fully explained. 
* photographs make the principles clear. 

Whether you own two trees or an orchard, whether you are 
starting with young trees or wish to adapt older or neglected speci- 
“ mens to a more productive way of life, the Lorette system is a 
MUST. Every chapter a revelation! 
found a host of enthusiasts. Now YOU can be the first in your 
area to apply THE LORETTE SYSTEM of PRUNING. 240 pp., 
profusely illustrated. $3.00. 


= The Organic Farmer, Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why: Don't 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass | 
emigration of Native Earthworms: Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

Worm Secrets Revealed, now in second edi- 
tion. Price permanently reduced to $1.00 
Write to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 














“QUALITY 


Lingers Long After Price Is Forgotten.” Ruhm Phos- 
phate Rock acknowledged the Finest and the Best for 
54 years Demand grinding GUARANTEE of 85% 
through 300 mesh screen and you will get Ruhm Phos- 
phate Rock—Priced $2.25 per 80 Ib. bag—Ton $32.80 
freight collect from Townsend, Mass None Better— 
None as Good 


SOILSERVICE «nn. 


Massachusetts 








Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 


For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 


G, Abington, Mass. 
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*« NB, Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral § 

oe * values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and® 
seeds! In less than two minutes you can convert © 
sunflower or sesame seeds into a drink so delicious s 
and healthful that it will simply amaze you... § 
yet so fine it will pass thru a tea strainer! It’s, 
NOT a juicer...It's NOT « grinder...It’s the mosts 
unusual device of its kind! 4 
% Write for complete information. No obligations 

of course 
WHOLE GRAINS, DEPT. OF-1002 

2611 N. JONES Chicago 47, Illinois 








Organic Foods Directory 


THE ORGANIC DIRECTORY 
is ready! It lists producers of 
organically grown foods in all 
parts of the U. S. Write for your 
copy, price 25c. The Organic 
Farmer, Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Livestock 





Ewes Do Not Respond 
To Hormone Treatment 

Despite recent favorable reports, 
hormone treatment of ewes to pro- 
duce two lamb crops a year has 
proved impractical. 

A. V. Nablandov, animal scientist 
in the Illinois College of Agriculture, 
says that in a recent college test only 
a 50 per cent lamb crop was obtained 
after treatment of ewes with _ hor- 
mones. Out of 10 ewes treated, only 
six came in heat and were bred. Only 
three lambed, producing five living 
lambs. 

The hormone costs only about 25c 
a head, but the specialist thinks it 
would be pretty expensive for a vet- 
erinarian to administer it. It would 
also be hard for the herdsman to 
know exactly when each ewe was in 
heat. 

Still more questions concerning the 
practice are raised by U. S. Garrigus, 
head of sheep work at the college. 
If treatment is perfected at reasonable 
cost, how will it affect the ewe? How 
long will she be able to stand up 
under stepped-up production? Will 
the hormone shorten her normal life 
span? Some feeding and management 
problems would probably develop 
too. 

Normally, sheep can be bred only 
once a year—sometime between August 
and early winter. The hormone is 
supposed to stimulate the ewe into 
an artificial heat period. But for some 
unknown reason some of the treated 
ewes do not respond. The reason may 
be that some glands are out of bal- 
ance, and the college is testing this 
possibility now. 

The college is also trying to devel- 
op a strain of sheep which can be 
bred continuously, not just once a year 
About 100 ewes are being watched 
throughout the year to find ‘“‘out-of- 
season” breeders. 
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Sweet or Sour Soil? 


A great many soils throughout the 
world are sour, so-called because they 
are acid (their pH is below 7). In 
some sections soils are sweet (alka- 
line) due to a limestone underlayer or 
an arid climate where soils are of a 
mineral origin—where organic matter 
is short and rainfall is light. 

Many crop failures can be traced to 
soil that is too sweet or too sour, 
since the pH preferences of plants are 
radically different. Wheat prefers a 
sweeter soil than corn. Potatoes will 
develop scab in most soils if the pH is 
over 5.5. 

It is important to know which min- 
erals are deficient before trying to 
supplement them. Soil test kits are 
now being made that will enable 
farmer and gardener to efficiently test 
his soil. The Deluxe Professional 
(Model A) kit sells for $24.95 and can 
be obtained from Sudbury Labora- 
tory, Dept. OF—1, South Sudbury, 
Mass. This concern also produces 
three other models, ranging in price 
from $1.00 (for the 2-minute test 
model) on up. 


Organic 
Gardening 


a beautiful 64-page monthly magazine is 
profusely illustrated, which contains many 
articles on how to increase the vitamins in 
your vegetables and the beauty of your 
flowers, without the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers or poison sprays. Use only materials 
which are obtainable free of charge or at 
nominal cost! 

Order vour subscription NOW and be ready 
for winter gardening. A year's subscription 
is $3, two years $5, three years $6, five 
years $8. You need send no money— jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will be billed. 
Write to Organic Gardening, Box F-1, 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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Rototiller 


A DeLuxe Model T Roto-Ette and 
a Rototiller U model were receatly 
introduced by Rototiller, Inc. The 
Model U, pictured below, will be 
priced at $347.50 f.0.b. Troy, N. Y. 
The motor is 3 hp Briggs & Stratton, 
with fly-ball governor, side-mounted 





ignition points and automatic spark 
advance. There are three speeds for- 
ward and reverse by three-step double 
belt pulley. Width of cut is 24 inches. 
A free booklet, Power Composting, 
by Ed Robinson, co-author of the 
“Have-More” Plan, can be had by 
writing Rototiller, Inc., Box 1012, 
Troy, N. Y. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. If you prefer, this amount may be 
paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two 
months apart. You need send no money 
— simply check one of these boxes: 
(I will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 
Ci | will pay in instalments. 


Cut out and mail to 
THE ORGANIC FARMER, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Classified rates 12¢ a word. 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.00. 





FERT'LIZERS-SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Finely powdered ROCK PHOSPHATE. Quotations fur- 
nished on Tennessee rock quantity and Florida rock- 
carloads only. Free informative literature. H. R. 
LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, 
York County). 

RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.O.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 
HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate, the natural soil builder 
with its extra trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida Raw Rock for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal Dealers and Farmer Agents wanted. C. 
RILLING, Box 162, Brattleboro, Vermont. 








MULTIPLY YOUR PROFITS: Spotted Poland China 
Hogs—bring to their breeders from two to ten times 
market profits, plus uplifting encouragement and pleasure 
for the entire family. More than 200 Public Sales of 
bred sows, boars and gilts will be held this sale season 
in many states. We will buy breeding stock for all. 
Write for sale List. Copy of breed paper and literature 
to NATIONAL SPOTTED POLAND CHINA RECORD, 
3153 Kenwood Avenue, Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 
Let NATURE’S WORKERS consume waste materials 
for your benefit. Demonstrated by FULTON EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Domesticated Earthworms, 1407 17th 
Street, Anacortes, Washington. 














Highest Grade POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 
and WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO ROCK PHOSPHATE 
available for immediate or future delivery. Quality 
guaranteed. Request literature and prices delivered to 
your station Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, ilinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK good for soil and for 
earthworm, and for livestock. Try it! WH. F. SCOTT, 
Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 


IN SOME STATES, NATURAL PHOSPHATES are shut 
out by Fertilizer Control Boards. In fact farmers are 
denied the right to have some phosphate salesmen call 
on them. Neither can we run ads in papers printed in 
those states. But you MR. FARMER, can write us for 
price and we can ship any amount to you, paid for in 
advance. Not offered for resale. Several farmers or clubs 
can go together and have chairman order for club. 
Colorado, Montana, Ohio, Virginia, come under this shut 
out. Wake up Farmers, fight for your rights These 
materials don't cost, they pay. HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, 
Gilman, Illinois, Phone 70. 











Superfinely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL. Prices on request FRED A. 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EQUIPMENT 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light- 
weight pipe Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
@ little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere. 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Byrton, Kansas. 
PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS for controlled 
sprinkle, flood or furrow watering. Engineered equipment 
to further your soil and fertility conservation program. 
Ames Roto-Rain or Perf-Q-Rain overhead sprinklers; 
Gated pipe or Syphons for row crops; Tow-A-Line power 
moves for pastures Pressure locking “‘ABC’’ (Couplers 
and Valves assure fast, easy connections and control. Free 
folders and planning service. W. R. AMES CO., 152 
Hooper St., San Francisco, Cajif.; or 3907 East Broadway, 
Tampa, Florida. 











LIVESTOCK 





For BiG HALF TON H@GS literature and information 
write to WATIOWAL SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
RECORD. 3153 Kenwood Avenye, Indianapolis 8, Indiaga. 








“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,”’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, California. 

English MANURE WORMS, ssatisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILU 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’S 
SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE — 100 or 100,000 — 
BOOKLET, and free plans of DUKE’S ALL WEATHER 
WORM HOUSE mailed for 3¢ postage. WM. BARNARD, 
Vice-President, DUKE’S EARTHWORM BREEDERS, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.F.) 
EARTHWORMS For BEST RESULTS in soilbuilding. 
500-$2.75, 1000-$4.50, 5000 and over $4.00 per 1000. 
Folder fre. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 
FEED YOUR EARTHWORMS for successful gardening or 
fish bait. $3.00—100 lbs.; $50.00 ton F.0.B., 5000 worms 
$15.00. Fertilizer from worm bed $3.00—100 lbs. F.O.B. 
SPIKE'S WORM FARM, Covington Hy., Decatur, Ga. 
160 DOMESTICATED EARTHWORM EGGS, instructions 
$1.00. Winter start for huge healthgiving crop harvests. 
AVERY EARTHWORM FARM, 112-OF S. Elizabeth, 
Wichita 12, Kansas. 

t WATER FOWL 
THE AMERICAN WATERFOWL ASSOCIATION members 
offer a new fall list of stock for sale. Domestic and 
wild breeds. Write LAURA GANSE, Upperco, Md. 


- POULTRY 
RHODES CHICKS FOR PROFIT. 20 breeds U. S. 
Approved Pullorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leg- 
horns, White and Dark Carnish. U. 8S. Certified New 
Hampshires and large type white Leghorns. Lower prices. 
New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 
BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 

FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, YEGBTABIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on ali subjects and in all languages. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G, New York City, 19. 

USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
SECOND HAND BOOKS in good condition st a reason- 
able price. Send for free lists. THE YANKEE BOQK- 
SELLER. Post Office Box 1004, Springfield |, Mass. 
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“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously valu- 
able information. Used by thousands. Price $1.00. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SC, New York City 61. 
SEND $3.00. Receive a copy of GONE WITH THE WIND 
by Mitchell. Read, return, receive 90% of price back. 
Send to DENSMORE, Box 542, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


SILOS 


PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 














WOOLENS 


RETURNING EARLY FEBRUARY. Charming new light 
weights for women; stunning quiet patterns for men. 
Like to be on my mailing list? CAROL BROWN, 
Putney 60, Vt. 

WIDE WOOLEN RUGSTRIPS. Braiding, Hooking. Quilt 
Pieces. Floral Silk Jersey, Cotton. Three Pounds $1.69. 
Samples 20¢. ‘Send today, no waiting.”” GRENON, 92 
Coleman, Dorchester, Mass. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WANTED—Women to sell our line of wash frocks, 
housecoats, wrap-arounds, coat frocks, uniforms. Com- 
mission. Write at once. ELIZABETH HALL, R.D. 1 
Bulger, Pennsylvania. 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom, 30,000 doing it. 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boon- 
ville, New York. 

LADIES’ FACTORY DAMAGED NYLON HOSIERY— 
$2.50 and $4.50 per dozen pairs! ! Trial assortment 
consisting of 15 pairs—$3.50!! All orders will be 
shipped in rotation—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! 
Confidential wholesale price schedule included with every 
order, CONNELLY HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 284, 
Lynn 66, Mass. 

ADD BEAUTY TO YOUR ROOMS with my CROCHETED 
CHAIR SETS AND DOILIES. Kindly send for price 
list! PEARL SINGER, 672 Beck St., Bronx, N. Y. 


BOOTS 


ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots. Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 
BOOT CO., 9, El Paso, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. 
Details 25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


FOODS 


CRUDE BLACK CANE MOLASSES, nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Half gallon trial order $1.75 post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Send card for price 
list. J. S. RILEY & CO., New Castle, Pa. 


BONE MEAL—Help prevent TOOTH DECAY and other 
Organic Mineral Deficiency. Supplement your diet with 
Natural Organic source of Calcium, Phosphorus, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended and endorsed by J. I. Rodale in article in 
June issue of PREVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal 
Powder 1-lb., $2.00; 3-Ibs., $5.00—300 74-grain Capsules 
$3.50; 1000 Capsules $8.00—300 1-gram Wafer-tablets 
2.50; 1000 tablets $6.00 Postpaid. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna., Dept. 0.F. 
HOREHOUND CANDY: Genuine, made with Honey-sugar- 
butter. Also mixture of spice candies. 14 Ib. tins, $1.50 
postpaid. No C.0.D. HARDY-HERBS, Lexington, Mass. 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Excellent flavor 
organically produced rich in minerals. Gallon $5.95; 
4 gallon, $3.40; quart $1.95 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

RAW GOAT MILK CHEESE—three pound wheels $4.50; 
Five pound wheels $7.00. One pound bricks Brown whey 
cheese $1.00. WHEX—a whey extract—a food for 
Arthritic and dropsical conditions—used for twenty years 
—a month's supply $6.00. Postage paid on all orders. 
BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washington. 



























































HONEY—Choice light amber mixed with citrus in 60 
pound cans, 12 cents per pound. 5 pounds, Postage Paid 
$1.50. N. J. BARNETT, Box 895, Pharr, Texas. 





ORGANIC TRADING POST 

PREMIUM QUALITY NAVEL ORANGES and highly 
mineralized dry Lima Beans. Descriptive bulletins with 
prices being mailed former correspondents. If you have 
never written, write now for literature. DR. A. P. 
KOENTOPP, 1010 North Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed. 
$2.94 bushel, average express $1.75. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint, 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 
FIFTH YEAR FOR WALNUT ACRES home-grown 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs. Fresh, 
stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours, cereals, 
strawberry jam, honey. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA APRICOTS Organically grown, Unsprayed, 
Unsulphured Tree-ripened, Sundried. Also other varieties 
dried fruits and nuts, send for price list. B & J FRUIT 
RANCH, 157 N. Halcyon Road, Arroyo Grande, California. 

PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Low as $1.00 hundred, $4.00 
thousand. All leading varieties. Write for complete prices. 
GLENN BANTHER, Harrison, Tenn. 

BULBS 
GLADIOLUS BULBS—Organically grown; disease free; 
at digging time prices. Send for free list now. E. S&S. 
EDMAN & SON, 32 Henderson Street, Bristol, Conn. 

DOCS 
WORKING BORDER COLLIES. The easiest trained; most 
willing workers with livestock. Very outstanding puppies 
by son of Brittian’s Supreme _ Trialivinner. ELI 
STOLTZFUS, Elverson, R.F.D. 2, Penna. 

MIMEOCGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING is ideal for price lists, reports, 
announcements, information on organic products and dis- 
coveries. Fast, intelligent service. Supplies. 100 letters, 
$2.25 postpaid, 65¢ additional hundreds. MIMEOGRAPH 
CENTER, Chesterton, Indiana. 


FOR SALE 


SIX FOOT MOTORIZED SEAMAN TILLER. Very good 
condition. Ideal machine for Organic Farming. Bargain 
priced. RYCHNER BRO. SALES AND SERVICE, 
Archbold, Ohio. 

ROTOTILLER Model B1-6 29”. Used 15 hours. Like 
new. $463.50 F.O.B. West Salisbury, Pa., j 
WENGERD, Salisbury, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 





















































tees good management and operation. I will furnish splendid 
Ohio farm, good soil conditions, contoured, limed, Modern 
Equipment buildings with capital necessary profitable 
operation. Possibilities grass, beef or dairy. Reply state 
experience, references to THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box 
FB, 46 S. West St., Allentown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS: The usual first step is to have a search of 
the U. S. Patents conducted, so I can report on patent- 
ability. Write, without obligation. PATRICK OD. 
BEAVERS, Registered Patent Atty., 1025 Columbian 
Building, Washington {, D. C. 

ARE RATS AND MICE YOUR PROBLEM? Our 20th 
Century rat and mouse trap will rid your premises of 
this pest. This trap, once baited and set, according to 
instructions, works automatically. Only care required, 
disposal of dead rats. Thousands now in use, catches 
of 318 rats in six weeks reported. $2.00 brings trap to 
you postpaid. Cost of feeding one rat exceeds many 
times cost of trap. Sold on ten day, money back guaran- 
tee. It must satisfy you or your money back. LEE 
BELL COMPANY, Delton, Michigan. 








YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts- 
men expertly, reasonably. Request free descriptive 
circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY, Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation. 
Cemes in pellet form Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs Costs $2.50 per treatment Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Mass. 
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Poultry 





Why Hatching Eggs 
May Lack Fertility 


There are many reasons for low 
fertility of hatching eggs. Here are 
some of them: 

1. Frozen combs or wattles. Birds 
housed in clean, well ventilated 
houses or pens will not have 
this trouble. 

Frozen water. Lack of water cuts 

production and lowers fertility. 

Using heating cables in the 

water system keeps water from 

freezing. 

3. Molting. This will be a con- 
tributing cause of low fertil- 
ity when early hatched pullets 
are used for breeders. 

4. Age of males. Leghorns should 
be at least six months old and 
the heavier breeds at least eight 
months old. 

5. Too many males. This means in- 
terrupted matings and fighting. 

6. Adding new males to the breed- 

ing pen. When this has to be 

done, males should be placed in 

a pen as a complete unit. Indi- 

vidual males can be placed in 

the pen after dark. 

Physical fitness. Males especially 

are apt to get out of condition. 

Wall hoppers help overcome 

this. The hopper is kept filled 

with scratch feed. 
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Watering Hens In 
Winter Made Easy 


Laying hens need plenty of water 
but they can’t use ice. Emil Malinov- 
sky, extension poultry specialist at 
Ohio State University, says that 
even if farmers have the ‘‘two-leg- and 
two-arm-type of water system” they 
can save those legs and arms much 
needless work, trying to keep water 
instead of ice available. 

The poultry specialist recommends 
an insulated water pail for farmers 
who have to carry water. This is 
simply a box large enough to contain 
a pail. The box is large enough to 
allow straw, sawdust or some other 
insulation to be put around the pail. 
Some kind of top to keep the insula- 
tion from getting wet when birds 
drink should be provided. A perch 
or running board, from which hens 
can drink, is nailed to the box and 
a cover with holes through which 
birds can drink completes the insu- 
lated pail. 

Malinovsky recommends use of 
drain pipes, float valves and heating 
cable to make the fully automatic 
water system attention-free. Poultry- 
raisers can save themselves money, 
trouble and time if they observe these 
points when they ice-proof an auto- 
matic water system: 

Use flexible heating cable of high 
resistance and with water-proof cover- 
ing. 

Install cable parallel to rather than 
wrapped around water pipe. This is 
just as effective and more economical. 

Use enough cable and tape it to 
water pipe. Length of cable will de- 
pend upon length of pipe, number 
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of lateral connections, number of 
birds housed and probable minimum 
outdoor temperature. 

Put a thermostatic switch—to auto- 
matically turn on electricity when 
temperatures fail to near freezing— 
on the coldest or most exposed part 
of the water system. 





Organic Farm Camps 


(Continued from page 28) 


games have continued with additional 
aent..." 


New Zealand Test 

The health of school children in 
New Zealand had descended to such a 
low level due to soil depletion and 
wrong diet that a Dr. G. B. Chapman 
put organically-grown fruits and vege- 
tables to the test in the Mount Albert 
Grammar School at Auckland in 1936. 
Mrs. Daldy, the matron, writing in 
the magazine Nature, stated that the 
first year after changing to organical- 
ly-grown foods, the health of the boys 
improved noticeably. “Catarrh had 
previously been general and, in some 
cases, very bad among the boys. In 
specific cases the elimination was com- 
plete. There was also a very marked 
decline in colds and influenza.” She 
also reported that constipation became 
almost non-existent and that the den- 
tal condition of the boys improved 
greatly. 

The examples of success in foreign 
countries have inspired the beginnings 
of organic farm-camps in the United 
States and it is hoped that the pioneer- 
ing American projects will be followed 
by others. The Heinzs, Ecks and Mc- 
Millens and Mr. Potter are to be com- 
mended. There is a clue in their ex- 
ample for other organic farmers to 
follow—make life worth living while 
you make a living. 
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6 Wonderful Little Books on 


. 
Vegetables - Berries - Herbs 

8. 1 pm by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1. 

9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetabes the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 

10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about yt 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 

21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender- 
son. Originally published in 1874. Reveals 
pe A profitable secrets for present-day fa 


$ 
38° ‘THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to —. ome, this 
book is worthy of your attentio: 80c 
40. THE VECETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
H. Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. ° 1 $1.00 


Total Value $5.05 05 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $4, a saving of 20%! Simply 


write: “Send me Packet No. |. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies 
order. Send for complete list and special 
bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 








Prevention 
magazine 


The first six issues of J. I. Rodale’s 
new health magazine have been en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by readers 
in hundreds of letters and telegrams 
of congratulation. 

Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $6, five years $8, 
You need send no money — jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to Prevention, Box 
F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Stars and the Farmer 


S ORGANIC farmers we come to a much 

more intimate contact with the soil and 
its creatures... In the same way we should 
observe the sky... Gradually the stars and 
planets will reveal their secrets, but only to 
those who persevere in their studies... 
Little by little we become aware of an un- 
expected life in the sky... 

A farmer should be familiar with all 
natural phenomena around him and the ce- 
lestial ones must not be left out... As we 
observe sun and moon in their courses, we 
shall also become more attentive to the 
weather and its changes. It is astonishing 
how far local weather forecasts can be de- 
veloped on this basis. 

There is a deeper reason: For our primi- 
tive experience sun, moon, planets and stars 
move around us and our farms and gardens, 
we are surrounded by the spheres their or- 
bits describe. As we develop our greater 
knowledge of these movements and sensi- 
tivity to qualitative differences, we shall 
discover a multitude of delicate influences, 
as great as those due to different manurial 
treatments. 

For modern man it is most important that 
he does not go back to old knowledge which 
was based on a state of consciousness which 
no longer exists. What is suggested here has 
very little, if anything, to do with astrology 
as we know it today. We must develop a 
new knowledge of the wholeness of Nature, 
and we shall be richly rewarded by gaining 
new insight into weather and seasons, the 
growth of plants and changes in the soil, the 
life of our animals, and many more things. 
—Dr. C.A. Mier in The Farmer Year Book 


‘ Notable Events, &te. 


Jan. 1: First state agri. exp. station opened 
Middletown, Conn. 1876. Jan. 3: Oleomar- 
garine pat 1871. Jan. 5: Thos. Nuttall 
naturalist b. 1786. Jan. 6 First crop surplus 
destruction order, Va. 1639 (tobacco). Jan. 7: 
First American seed business estab. by D. 
Landreth, Phila. 1784. Jan. 8: A. R. Wallace, 
originator natural selection theory, b. 1823. 
Jan. 11: Heavy snow in So. Cal. 1949. Jan. 
17: Benj. Franklin 5 1706. Jan. 19: First tin 
can pat. 1825. Jan. 25: R. Burns b. 1759; 
Jan. 26: Mich. adm. to Union 1837. Jan. 27: 
First lime mfg’d Providence R. I. 1662. Jan. 
29: Chas. Darwin m 1839. 
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Of composts shall the Muse disdain to sing? 
Nor soil her heavenly plumes? The 
secret Muse 
Nought sordid deems, but what is base; 
nought fair, 
Unless true Virtue stamp it with her seal. 
Then, planter, would’st thou double 
thine estate, 











Never, ah! never, be asham’d to tread ges. 
Thy dung-heaps. —J. Grainger 1721-67 | 
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For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
' Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


Gestation Periods 





Creature Days or Creature Days or 
Month Month 
MD ccccscoe ee See ll m 
De, «tcctee ae Monkey ...... 7m 
Beaver ...... 4m ME conees 21d 
ee 63 d Opossum .... 26d 
ees 12 m Rabbit .. 30-40 d 
a. wemeaey ec. ae Me  "sabévews 78d 
Tet xstccsas Se ME eisan os 120 d 
PSST Squirrel .... 28d 
Elephant .. 21-22 m re 10 m 
a ees ere 62d 
VaR .cccee GS Chicken .... 21d 
.. ee 156 d BEE. -Wisieasioe 30d 
Guinea pig .. Zld ae 30 d 
Kangaroo ... 39 d PIG ccoves 18d 
Lioness .... 108 d eee 26d } 
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3ARDENING 
inthe BIBLE 


By Alastair 1, Mackay 


HE BIBLE, the world’s most spiritual 

book and our sure guide to eternal 
life, is also one of the most ‘“down-to- 
earth” books in literature. It is chock-full 
of a multitude of details of the daily life 
of a rural people including hundreds of 
references to plants and their culture and 
to animal husbandry. Now comes Com- 
mander MacKay, R.C.N. (R) Ret’d, to 
screen this great natural wealth scattered 
haphazardly from Genesis to Revelation, 
organizing it all into smoothly flowing 
chapters. 


Country Talk 


There are hundreds of retold anecdotes 
in FARMING AND GARDENING IN 
THE BIBLE, but wherever possible the 
author has let the Bible speak for itself, 
in the familiar text of the Authorized, 
King James version. As you read these 
well-loved words, you wonder why the 
significance of the country background of 
the Bible did not strike you sooner. As 
never before, you realize that the people 
of the Bible were countryfolk, their 
speech country talk, their problems and 
their rejoicings rural ones. 

FARMING AND GARDENING IN 


is areverent and inspiring book. 


THE BIBLE is more than a history of 
husbandry in the Holy Land. It is equal- 
ly the story of the countrymen and 
countrywomen who guided the plow and 
gleaned the grain, who tramped the vin- 
tage with merry shouts, or distilled fine 
perfume and ointment in the temple pre- 
cincts. It is the fascinating story of their 
loves and their hates, their attainments 
and their backsliding, their wisdom and 
their ignorance. 


Country-Lover’s Handbook 
No other book covers so thoroughly and 
delightfully the entire range of scriptural 
gardening and farming procedure and 
folkways, including in detail such diver- 
sified topics as plants, trees, poultry, 
pigs, bees, perfumes, pastoral practices 
and domestic livestock, insect and plant 
diseases, agricultural laws and customs, 
and a description of the general histori- 
cal and geographic background. 

FARMING 
THE BIBLE is the country-lover’s hand- 
book to the Scriptures, enhanced by a 
rare charm and grace of writing. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, frontispiece from 
an old Biblical engraving, 280 pp. $3.00 


Send for your copy today. 


POSTAGE PREPAID IF REMITTANCE ACCOMPANIES ORDER 


The Organic Farmer. Dept. F-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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“GLAUCONITE” POTASH MINERAL means: 


BIGGER - BETTER CROPS 


A NATURAL PRODUCT 
in its 
NATURAL STATE , 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MIN- 

ERAL, also known as GREEN- 

SAND MARL, is a safe source 

of POTASH plus many trace 

elements. Most soils are hungry 

for Potash, and deficient in trace 

elements. Rounds up and holds 

in storage the nutrient elements 

already present, and feeds them 

to the roots of plants through 

its capacity of ‘*Base-Exchange.”’ 

Absorbs and holds in storage 

vast amounts of WATER which 

it feeds to plants as needed. 

Stimulates the beneficial soil ‘ 7 

organisms. “You Can Pay More But 
+, The value of GREENSAND is 
proved by over 100 years’ use, 
~as set forth in Government Bul- used successfully for over 100 years but only 
sletins. George Washington used recently appreciated in the New Agriculture 
it. 


<a soil remineralizer 


“APPLICATION—A mount: 1000 Ibs. to one ton per acre. GLAUCONITE POT. 
«ASH MINERAL can be used effectively with our A. A. quality PHOSPHATE ROCK.§ 


You Cannot Buy Better” 


NOIONITHSY¥™ 
Aevegid 
"4896 “S"*R 


$2 


> 
> 


Time: now or anytime even before, during or after snows. Why not now and 
let the snows prepare your soil for the og. season? -Can safely be applied when 
crops are growing—Odorless—Lasting for years. 


nogreow 40 
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Qi 


How: spread or drill at any TIME of year; apply to growing crops; use on pasture 
lands for mineral-rich grasses which will reduce feed costs, insure healthier cattle; 
use on cultivated crops for growth stimulating Potash; use on orchards, nurseries, 
truck farms, lawns, gardens, and golf courses. Unexcelled as a turf builder, be- 
cause it greatly stimulates root growth. 


? 


A PERFECT PAIR YOUR farm is BIG in value 
For a complete soil remineraliz- , ¢ Pe " 
ing; use phosphate rock and —LOW in cost if you use 
greensand 


We carry both. Our A. A GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL 
quality phosphate rock supplies 


valuable phosphorus for increas- INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
ed yields and quality YET ABSORBABLE BY PLANTS 


Write for infor- 
mation. Remem- 
ber they can be 


} occa) NATIONAL SOIL 
safe results CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St., New York 6, New York 


Write now for information and prices to: 





